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THE PAVILION, AT BRIGHTON, NEAR LONDON. 


Tse Pavilion, the residence of his late Ma- 
jesty; George IV., on the west side of the Steyne, 
at Brighton, was originally built by Holland, in 
1784, and an enlargement of the plan of the edi- 
fice by the addition of two spacious wings, took 


place about the year 1802; but the present build- | 
ing, presenting the appearance of an Oriental | 


palace, was commenced by Wash, in 1818: the 
dimensions were at this time considerably ex- 
tended, several houses having been removed for 
that purpose. It is said that the design is, in 
some degree, founded upon that of the Kremlin 
at Moscow; its numerous cupolas, spires, and 
minarets, admired for their tasteful structure, 
are unique, and are proofs of the diversity of 
talent possessed by the architect. On the south- 
ern extremity, of the front, is a magnificent 
banquetting room, sixty feet by forty-two feet in 





dimension, and on the north is a superb music- 
room of the same size; between them, in the 
centre of the front, is the Rotunda, fifty-five feet 
in diameter, connected with the music and ban- 
quetting rooms by galleries, fifty-six feet in 
length by twenty feet in width. The grand en- 
trance, by the Vestibule and Hall, is upon the 
west front, and leads to the Chinese Gallery, one 
hundred and sixty-two feet in length, ®eing in five 
compartments. The walls of this room in 
illustrations, by groups of figures, of the rs 
and customs of the Chinese people, being do- 
mestic episodes in the most brilliant colours. 

The bronze statue of His Majesty, im the front 
view, by Chantry, is universally allowed to be 
one of the artist’s best productions; it was placed 
on an elevated pedestal of granite, in the north 
enclosure of the old Steyne, in 1827. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF LIFE. 
BY ORVILLE DEWEY. 


To the reflecting mind, especially if it is touch- 
ed with any influences of religious contemplation 
or poetic sensibility, there is nothing more extra- 
ordinary than to observe with what obtuse, dull, 
and common-place impressions most men pass 
through this wonderful life, which Heaven has 
ordained for us. Life, which, to such a mind, 
means every thing momentous, mysterious, pro- 
phetic, monitory, trying to the reflections, and 
touching to the heart, to the many is but a round 
of cares and toils, of familiar pursuits and formal 
actions. Their fathers have lived ; their children 
will live after them; the way is plain; the boun- 
daries are definite; the business is obvious; and 
this to them is life. They look upon this world 
as a vast domicile, as an extensive pleasure- 
ground; the objects are familiar ; the implements 
are worn; the very skies are old; the earth isa 
pathway for those that come and go, on earthly 
errands; the world is a working field, a ware- 
house, a market-place—and this is life! 

But life indeed—the intellectual life, struggling 
with its earthly load, coming, it knows not 
whence, going it knows not whither, with an 
eternity unimaginable behind it, with an eternity 
to be experienced before it, with all its strange 
and mystic remembrances, now exploring its 
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past years as if they were periods before the 
flood, and then gathering them within a space as 
brief and unsubstantial as if they were the dream 
of a day—with all its dark and its bright visions 
of mortal fear and hope; life, such-a life, is full 
of mysteries. In the simplest actions, indeed, as 
well as in the loftiest contemplations in the most 
ordinary feelings, as well as in the most abstruse 
speculations, mysteries meet us every where, 
mingle with all our employments, terminate all 
our views. 

The bare act of walking has enough in it to fill 
us with astonishment. If we were brought into 
existence in the full maturity of our faculties, if 
experience had not made us dull, as well as con- 
fident, we should feel a strange and thrilling 
doubt, when we took one step whether another 
would follow. We should pause at every step, 
with awe at the wonders of that familiar action. 
For who knows any thing of the mysterious con- 
nection and process, by which the invisible will 
governs the visible frame? Who has seen thé 
swift and silent messengers which the mind sends 
out to the subject members of the body? Philo- 
sophers have reasoned upon this, and have talked 
of nerves, and have talked of delicate fluids, as 
transmitting the mandates of the will; but they 
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have known nothing. Noeye of man, nor pe- 
netrating glance of his understanding, has search- 
ed out those hidden channels, those secret agen- 
cies of the soul in its mortal tenement. Man, 
indeed, cai construct machinery, curious, com- 
plicated and delicate, though far less so than that 
of the human frame, and with the aid of certain 
other contrivances and powers he can cause it 
to be moved; but to cause it to move itse//, to 
impart to it an intelligent power, to direct its mo- 
tions whithersoever it will, this is the mysterious 
work of God. 

Nay, the bare connection of mind with matter, 
is itself a mystery. The extremes of the crea- 
tion are here brought together, its most opposite 
and incongruous elements are blended, not only 
in perfect harmony, but in the most intimate 
sympathy. Celestial life and light mingle, nay, 
and sympathise, with dark, dull and senseless mat- 
ter. The boundless thought hath bodily organs. 
That which in a moment glances through the 
immeasurable hosts of heaven, hath its abode 
within the narrow bounds of nerves and limbs 
and senses. The clay beneath our feet is built 
up into the palace of the soul. The sordid dust 
we tread upon, forms,in the mystic frame of our 
humanity, the dwelling-place of high reasoning 
thoughts, fashions the chambers of imagery, and 
moulds the heart that beats with every lofty and 

generous affection. Yes, the feelings that soar 
to heaven, the virtue that is to win the heavenly 
crown, flow’ in the life blood, that in itself is as 
senseless as the soil from which it derives its 
nourishment. Who shall explain to us this mys- 
fericus union—tell us where sensation ends, and 
thought begins, or where organization passes into 
life? There have been philosophers who have 
reasoned about this, materialists and immaterial- 
ists; and under their direction, the powers of 
matter and spirit have been marshalled in the con- 
test, for ascendancy in this human microcosm; 
but the war has been fruitless; the argument 
futile ; philosophers have settled nothing, proved 
nothing, for they knew nothing. 

Turn to what pursuit of science, or point of 
observation we will, it is still the same. Inevery 
department and study, we sooner or later come 
to a region into which our inquiries cannot ‘pene- 
trate.—Every where our thoughts run out into 
the vast, the indefinite, the incomprehensible ; 
time stretches to eternity, place to immensity, 
calculation to “ numbers without number,” being 
to Infinite Greatness. Every path of our reflec- 
tions brings us at length to the shrine of the un- 
known and the unfathomable, where we must sit 
down, and receive with devout and childlike 
meekness, if we receive at all, the voice of the 
oracle within. 

Even the purest demonstrations in philosophy 
and the mathematics, oftea.result in mysteries 
and paradoxes. Matter thatis finite, is infinitely 
divisible. A drop of water may be balanced 
against the universe. That, gentle reader, if 
thou hast ever chanced to hear of it, is the 
hydrostatic paradox. But there are pneumatic 
paradoxes too, and metallic wonders wrought in 











the dark and silent mine, and geologic marvels, 
every where disclosed in the capacious bosom of 
the earth, in which flood and fire seem so myste- 
riously to have struggled together. Nor is there 
a plant so humble, no hyssop by the wall, nor 
flower nor weed in the garden that springeth from 
the bosom of the earth, butit is an organized and 
living mystery. The secrets of the abyss are not 
more inscrutable, than the work that is wrought 
in its hidden germ. The goings on of the heavens 
are not more incomprehensible than its growth 
as it waves in the breeze. Its life, that which 
constitutes its life, who can tell us what it is? 
The functions that contribute to its growth, flow- 
ering and fruit, the processes of secretion, the 
organs or the affinities by which every part re- 
ceives the material that answers its purpose, who 
can unfold or explain them? Yes, the simplest 
spire of grass has wonders in it, in which the 
wisest philosopher may find a reason for humility, 
and the proudest skeptic an argument for faith. 

Life, 1 repeat—and I say, let the dull in thought, 
let the children of sense be aroused by the reflec- 
tion—life is full of mysteries. Lf we were wan- 
dering through the purlieus of a vast palace, and 
found here and there a closed door, or an inac- 
‘cessible entrance, over which the word MysTERY 
was written, how would our curiosity be awa- 
kened by the inscription! Life is such a wan- 
dering; the world is such a structure; and over 
many a door forbidding all entrance—and over 
many a mazy labyrinth, is written the startling 
inscription that tells us of our ignorance, and an- 
nounces to us unseen and unimaginable wonders. 
The ground we tread upon is not dull, cold soil, 
not the mere paved way on which the footsteps 
of the weary and busy are hastening,not the mere 
arena on which the war of mercantile compe- 
tition is waged ; but “‘ we tread upon enchanted 
ground.” 

The means of communication with the outward 
scene, are all mysteries. Anatomists may ex- 
plain the structure of the eye and ear, but they 
leave inexplicable things behind ;—seeing and 
hearing are still mysteries. The organ that col- 
lects within it the agitated waves of the air, the 
chambers of sound that lie beyond it, after all 
dissection and analysis, are still labyrinths, and 
regions of mystery. And that little orb, the eye, 
which gathers in the boundless landscape at a 
glance, which in an instant measures the near 
and the distant, the vast and the minute, which 
brings knowledge from ten thousand objects in 
one commanding act of vision—what a mystery 
is that! 

And then, if the soul communicates with the 
outward world, through mysterious processes, 
what power has that world—its objects, its events, 
its changes, its varying hues, its many toned 
voices, what mysterious power have they to strike 
the secret springs of the soul within! 

** It may be a sound— 
A tone of music—su.hmer's eve—or spring— 
A flower—the wind—the ocean—which shall wound 
Striking the electric chain, wherewith we are darkly bound; 
And how and why we know not, nor can trace 
Home to its cloud, this lightning of the mind.” 
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But if nature is bound with almost magic spells 
of association to our maturer years, what a pure 
and fresh mystery is it to our childhood! Ah! 
childhood—beautiful mystery !—how does nature 
lie all around thee, as a treasure-house of .won- 
ders. Sweet and gentle season of being !.whose 
flowers bring on the period of ripening, or bloom 
but to wither and fade in their loveliness—time of 
“ thick coming” joys and tears! of tears that pass 
_ quickly away, as if they did not belong to thee, 
of joys that linger and abide long, and yet make 
the long day short—time of weakness! yet of 
power to charm the eye of sages from their lore; 
—Childhood ! what iene art thou, amd what 
mysteries dost thoy deal with! What mystery is 
there in thy unfolding faculties, that call forth 
wonder from those that gaze upon thee,and seem 
to thyself at times, almost as if they were strange 
reminiscences of an earlier being! What mys- 
tery is there in thy thoughts, when thou art first 
struggling to grasp the infinite and eternal! when 
thou art told of immortal regions where thou shalt 
wander onward and onward for ever, and sayest, 
even to the teaching voice of authority, “ It can- 
not, father, it cannot be!” 

And there are mysteries, too, thickly strewed 
all along the moral path of this wonderful being. 
There are “ mysteries of our holy religion.” Mi- 
racles of power, giving attestation to its truth, 
ushered_it into the world. Wonders of heavenly 
mercy are displayed in its successive triumphs 
over the human soul. Gracious interpositions, 
too, of the teaching Spirit, and a succouring 
Providence, help the infirmities ‘and struggles of 
the faithful. 

And the Its, moreover of this great and 
solemn trial of human nature, that is passing on 
earth, are as mysterious as the process—the hea- 
venly interposition and the human effort, and 
these too, alike mysterious—the heavenly inter- 
position—gertain but undefinable; the human 
will strangely balanced somewhere, but nobody 
can tell where, between necessity anid freedom. 

Goodness, in the heart, is a mystery. Nolan- 
guage can define it, which does not equally need 
definition. No man can tell what itis. Noman 
can know but by an inward experience, and an 
experience in reality inexpressible. Goodness 
is a breath in the soul, we know not from whence; 
it cometh and it goeth, like “‘ the wind that blow- 
eth where it listeth;” it is thé inspiration of the 
Almighty. 

And sin!—how great and tremendous is that 
mystery! That beneath these serene and pure 
heavens, which beam with the benignity of their 
Maker; that amidst the fair earth, amidst ten 
thousand forms of perfection—that, where all 
else is perfect, the spoiler should have gone forth 
to mar and to crush the noblest and fairest—this 
is the “ mystery of iniquity that hath been hidden 
from ages” and is not yet fully unfolded. 
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The mysteries of our present being, though met 
with in daily experience, though recognized by 
the seyerest philosophy, are never perhaps more 
sensibly, or so to speak, consciously shadowed 





forth to-us, than in that scene of strangely min- 
gled experience and illusion, that world veiled 
from the eyes of philosophy—the world of our 
dreams. Mr. Hogg somewhere remarks, and it 
seems to be more than a poetical fancy, that our 
dreams are emphatically mysteries, hitherto 
sacred from metaphysical analysis. The writer 
hopes he.may be excused, therefore, if he intro- 
duces as appropriate to the meditations of this 
paper, a dream of his own :— 

An excursion for health carried me, some 
years ago, through the beautiful villages of Con- 
cord and Lancaster, to the brow of the noble 
Wachusett. It was in the month of our sum- 
mer’s glory—June. 1 know not how it may ap- 
pear to others; but that enjoyment, leading to 
surfeit and oppression, which is often described 
as attending upon one class of our pleasures, 
seems to me as more than realized in the over- 
powering, the almost oppressive, the mysterious 
delight with which we gaze upon the ever- 
renéwed and brightened vision of nature. Such 
it was to me; and when the evening came, its 
calmness was as grateful to me, as the rest which 
hospitality offered. 

Veit brought its own fascination. The moon 
shed dowar from her calm and lofty sphere, a 
more sacred beam than that of day. Her light’ 
seemed like an emenation, an element for holy, ~~ 
thought, in which-there was something like con- * 
sciousness and witnessing to the thoughts of mor- 
tals. The breeze, as it went up the mountain's 
side, and touched the forest boughs, seemed like 
a living spirit. The summit, rising towards- 
heaven and resting in a solemn and serene light, 
appeared like a mount of meditation, wheresome 
holy sufferer had retired from the world to prafy 
and whereangels were ascending and descending. 

Fatigued and exhausted, I sought repose at an 
early hour, and soon fell into that half, sleeping 
and half waking state, with which the diseased 
and troubled, at least, are so well acquainted. -It 
is the well known and frequent effect of this state 
of partial consciousness, to give a mysterious and 
preternatural importance to every thing that at- 
tracts the notice of the wandering senses. Now 
and then, an evening traveller passed by; but 
that was not the simple character with which my 
imagination invested him. Hewasa fierce rider 
from the-battle field—and-as he rushed by upon 
the sounding mountain pavement, he seemed to 
bear upon his tread the fateof empires. Thena 
sound of laughter and shout of revelry reached 
me froma neighbouring ale-house, and it appear- 
ed like the discordant moclsery of fiends over the 
wreck of kingdoms. And ever and anon, the 
passing breeze shook the casement of my win- 
dow, and the soynd in my ear, seemed sterr as 
the voice of destiny, and struck me with that in- 
explicable awe that attends the slightest jar of 
an earthquake. 

At length, I sunk into a deeper sleep ; but still 
the confused images of my half conscious state, 
mingled with the deeper reveries of my dream. I 
dreamed, as I often do when awake, of men, and 
life, and the crowded world. The procession of 
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human generations passed beforeme. Thewan- 
dering Tartar flew by me in his sledge over the 
frozen solitudes of the North. The turbaned 
Turk moved slowly on, by the many shores of his 
rich and glorious domains. The politic bustling 
busy European passed over the theatre of my 
vision, and it was a theatre of merchandise. And 
then, again, the wilds of the New World were 
opened to mie, and I saw the stealthy Indian re- 
tiring from thicket to thicket, and the White man 
pressed hard upon his retreating steps. 
the palaces and courts of royalty rose before me, 

and I saw the gay and gorgeous train fhat throng- 

ed them, and heard from many a recess and by- 

path, tlre sighs of disappointed ambition. . Anon, 

the campgwith its mingled order and confasionp 
came upon the wayward fancies of my dream} 

and the fearful tread of a host drew near, and 

music from unnwmbered instruments burst forth, 

and swelled gloriously up toheaven. And then 
suddenly the sce changed, and I thought it 
was music for he thy assembly and the dances" 
and a multitude innumerable wandered th 

boundless plains im pursuit of p'easurt«< Butim- 

mediately—either in the strange vagaries ; 


dreams or according to the broken offit 
—it appeared to be no longer a mutts, but a 


ountless habitations of far distant countrfes 
éame within the range of my vision, and the scénes 
* of domestic abode and all the mazy struggle of 
buman life, were beneath my eye. * I gawthe em- 
brace of love; I heard the song of gladness ; arid 
Caprcte wailings of infancy were’ in*my ears, 
and siern voices seem@d~to hush” them,’ In 
sanother quarté®’the throng of pléasure and the 
pall of death passed on, and went different ways, 
as it seemed but in a shocking vicinity to each 
other, and) in strangély mingled and mournful 
confusiow# and [ thought of human weal and wo, 
and of this world’s great fortunes, and of the mys- 
tery of this life, and of God’s wisdom, till it seem- 
ed to me thit my heart would break with its 
longing for f r knowledge, and my pillow 
waswet with the. toate of my dggam. 
As aes head was bowed dowm in meditation 
aml in” it suddenly appeared to migthat 


vo get city of immeasurable extent ;—and*then 
c 


i 
am-uuusual oa! Be unéarthly light was breaking , 
I instantly lifted my eyes, for a4 


“around me. 
thrilling and awful expectation Supéti me. I 
ught of the judgment, and almost expected to 
hold the Son of Mah in the clouds of heavem I 
immediately perceived that the vision was'to me 
alone; for the light did not spread farjand proceed» 
ed from only one lumifious cloud. 4#T gazed upon 
it, features of moré¢ than mertal loveliness became 
visible, though the form Was partly veiled from 
me in the glorious brightness that surrounded it. 
[ imagined that I perceived a resemblance tothe 
countenance of one that I had &nown and "loved 
on earth; and I girded up the powers of my 
mind, as I have often thought I should do, in my 
. waking hours, to meet a spirit from the other 


world. But the first words thatfell upon my ear, | 


instead of inspiring me with the expected terror, 
spread asacred tranquillity through all my facul- 


Then ° 


, cially on her visits to the agent. They 


, what Raguideau 





ties, “ “* Mortal!”—-the ‘voice said——“ once 
a fellow-mortal!”—and no earthly tongue can 
express the sootHing sweetness and tenderness 
that flowed into those words—“ be patient,” it 
said, “ be stromy ; fear not; be not troubled. If 
thouge@tldst ‘khow !—but 1 may not tell thee— 
elSe wéulld not thy faith be perfected : —‘ be yet 
patignt; trust in God; trust in him and be hap- 
py !’Y The bright cloud was borne asby the gen- 
tlest of air away from me; the features , 
slowly , but with such a smile of ineffable 
benignity apd love lingering upon the counte- 
ae the ecstacy o{ny emotions I awoke. 
[a ; the songs of the morning were 
around®me; the sun was high,in heaven; the 
earth séemed to me clothed wifi new beauty. I 
fort with a firmer step, and a more cheer- 
fultrow, refelving to be patient and happy tilll 


_gise* should see as Iam seen, agdknow even as 


Iam known.” | ,* 


* NAPOLEON BONAPARTE: 


“Wren Bonaparte was paying his court to 
Madame de Beauharnais,” says De Bburrienne,” 
‘** neither of them kept a carriage, and hepbe 
passionately in love, and a most assidudlls , 
escorted his intended about the tow#l, and 
@e 
day together to the office of the notary Ra u, 

who, by-the-bye, was one of the smallest men I 
have’ever seen. Madame de Beauharnais;Wwho 
placed great confidence in Raguideau, ha@ come 
tovhim that day expressly for the purpose of com- 
municating her intention of accefiting*the hand 
of the young general of artillery, the protege of 
Barras. Jgsephine was accordingly closetted 
along with the notary, while Bonaparte walked 
_in the*outer office, occupied by the clerks. The 
door of Raguideau’s cabinet, however,pot being 
shut elase, the general overheard'the lawyer dis- 
suading Beauharnais from the marriage she was 
about to contract. ‘ You are veryimprudent,’ 
said the notary; ‘ you may have to repent this 
step as long as you live; it is madness to go and 
marry & manjho has nothing but his sword to 
depend on.’ ‘ Bonaparte,’ said Josephine, when 
shetold mé@these prior circumstances,‘ had never 
alluded to this, a haél no idea that he heard 
said. Imagine my astunish 

ment, then, Bourrienne, when on the day of the 
coronation,as soon as he had put on the imperial 
rdabes, he said, ‘Go and find Raguideau, and 
bring him here immediately.’ Raguideau soon 
made his appearance, and the emperor said te 
him, ‘ Well, and have I nothing new but my 
sword to depend on?’ Eight years had elapsed 
since the scene at the office of the nofary; and 
Bonaparte, though he had borne ¥h d the 
discourse of M. Raguideau, had never megjoned 
that he was privy to it to a single soul, not 

to De Bourrienne at the time when he was i the 
habit af making his secretary. the confidant and 
depository of all his projects and secrets.”"—De 
Butirrienne’s Memvirs. 
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4A DREAM, 
“ Sleep hath its own world 
And a wide realm of wild reality.—Brrow. 


I rex that my death hour was come; 

i strove to pray—I strove to weep— ‘ 
But the words stuck in my parchedthroat, a 

And the lean flesh did coldly creep— + 
So horrible it was to die, 

At midnight in my lonely sleep. 

- . 

I heard the rattle in my throat, ” 

And then I surely knew 
That I should die ;,and then the dark 

Death angel o’er me flew 
Oh, God! ho Id I felt that shade 

As it brobiea broader grew. 


Like a drowning man, I downward sank 
Within that horrid sea; 

The cold waves, gurgling in mine ear, 
Did rush all fearfully ; 

Then o’er my heart¢edeath-spasm fell, 
And I @hrieked convalsively. 


And now I knew that I had died: 
For, lighte? than the wind, 
I passed the suiti+yea all thestars 
* Didglimmer far behind— w 
AjJoié and bodiless thing I swept 
© The universe unconfined. 


‘many a happy thing I saw 
“Floating on their glittering wings— 
their fleshless fingers o’er ° 
eir harps of golden strings— 
All unawares I lingered there, 
» To drink their murmurings. 


AN unlawares, I prayed to God, 
Charmed by that starry spell, 

Amid nd of happy things 
wi nes so wildly fell— 

All unawares, I prayed that there 
{ evermore might dwell. 


Butdarkness gathered o'er me then, 
Add I shuddered fearfully, 
great judgment throne was set, 
Par on the flaming sky, 
«And @asthly crimes my fears awoke, 
And Pprayed that I might die. 


Like the sear leaf borne on the stormy 
So was I whirled on, « 
Where tens of ,housands burningillaes 

Begirt that great bright throne: * 


A diadem of stars, far o’er, 
The universe, they shone,» 


I turned me to the jodguectigte— 
But blasted grew my sight, 

Like him who gazes on the sun @ 
Unsufferably blight— e 

I shrugk- in darkness, and in fear, 
From that great throne of light. 


I saw the skeletons ef men 

; Fiodit past the darkening sun ; 

Ard the blue stars looked ghastly wan— 
Thiele race of light was run, 

Th@moghi swept by, like a ball ofblood, 

And stpk in that barning solitude. 


Then rose so wild a wail— 
So horrible and righ— 
Like a thousand thunders, breaking 
And rolling in the sky: ae Ee! 
That wail was Nature’s funeral dirge, Ax 
The damned spirits’ cry 





That cry so wild my blood so chilled, 
It lay like ice upon a stream ; 

And thus I woke, and blessed God 
That all was but—a midnight dream. 

But from that moment I began 

To be an altered and a holy man. 


* 
THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 
BY MRS. MEMANS. 


{ seem like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whoee lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed. 
Moore. 


SresT thou yon gray gleaming hall, 
Where the deep elm-shadows fail? 
_— that have deft the earth 


ein are ere toe tound iffhearth 
Boftand low; 
je there :—yet one alone 


Hath-thegift to hegr their tone. 


~: Guests coufe thither and depart, 


Free of Mep and light ef heart; 
, With sweet visions bless’d, 
‘In the haunted chambers rest; 


. One alone unsjumbering lies, 


When te n hath sealed alleyes, 
One quick heart and watchful ear, 
ae for those whispers clear. 


Beest pou where the Woodbine flowers 
O’er yon lew porch hang in showers? 
-— faces of the dead, 
Pale, ygteweef, 

One lone woman’s entering red 

There still meet! | 
Some with young smooth foreheads fat; 
Faintly shining through bight hair;, © » 
Some with reverend locks of saow— B* ss 
Alkall’buried@ong-ago ! a? 
All, from under deep sca-waves, 
Or the flowers of foreign graves, 
Or the old and panner 
‘a their high tom a _ 


ing, flo 
DF ibeney. 
par their earthly home irs 
t amidst another race. +? 


pre on one alone 
and visions known? 
Wherefere bath that spell of power, 
Dark and dreally 
Op her soul, a baleful dower, 
n shed ? 


Oh i*intlioss deep-seting eyes 


No ~~ mystery@ies! 
She is! re she moved 
Fait, and happy, beloved! 


Sunny sotiles wereghancing reund her, 
Tendrils of kigg hearts had bound her; 


dal oe ‘chords are broken, 
s have left no token, 
= ong, te all the earth, 


Save tte memory of her mirth. 

She is lone and lingering now, 
Dreams have gather’d o’¢er Ler brow, 
Midst gay somg’and children’s play, 
She is dwelling far away ; 

Seeing what none else may see— 
Haunted still her place must be!" 





THE VENDEEAN’S STORY. 
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THE VENDEEAWN’S STORY. 


Tne royalists had retired from the-siege of 
Nantes, a city which was held by the represen- 
tatives of the French convention. Although the 
people of this devoted city, had remained quiet 
during the siege, although they had taken no 
part in the horrible war of the Vendee—yet it 
was decreed that it should suffer the tortures of 
a revolutionary tribunal,—that its wealthy and 
quiet citizens should be massacred by hundreds, 


because, in the significant lamguage of the day, . 


they were “rich and aristocratic.” Carrier, a 
man whose name should be associated with those 
of Marat and Robespierre, was commissioned b¥ 
the legislators of Republican France to pour out 
uport the devoted cities of the Vendee, the full 
vials of republicam wrath. Nantes suffered 
most severely. Its very streets ran with blood 
—and the tranquil bosom of the Loire bore wit- 
ness of “many a foul and midnight murder.” 

We had lain long in prison. The world seem- 
ed to have forgotten us. It was only when our 
surly keepers bestowed upon us their curses, 
with the miserable sustenance which we were 
compelled to partake of, that the horrible mono- 
tony of our confinement was broken. We indeed 
knew nothing of all that was going on around, 
and our fears could never have equalled the 
frightful reality. Separated from our families— 
alike ignorant of their fate.and our own destiny, 
hope at length deserted us, and we were silent in 
despair. 

We were, at last, roused by the entrance of a 
republican officer—one of the Guards of Carrier. 
—I had noticed him before my confinement and 
marked him as I would some dangerous serpent. 
The impress of the demon was upon his counte- 
nance. I had seen him once, when a.group of 
pleasant farm-houses were bursting into flames, 
and the work of destruction going on, writhing 
his scarred visage into a smile. I had never seen 
such asmile before. It told of dark and hateful 
passions—of exultation like that which an infer- 
nal spirit might be supposed to feel whem some 
new victim is consigned to the unquenchable 
fire of torment. 


He told us, he had orders to conduct us from ~ 


the prison. Eager questions were made as to 
the design of this command. He made neweply, 
but commanded the door of our dungeon to be 
thrown’open. We passed out—many, with a joy- 
ful hope of speedy release, and the enjoyment of 
their home. A band of soldiers received us and 
conducted us into the open air. 

It was a beautifal night of moonshine. The soft 
light rested on the hills around us, silvering the 
pointed roofs and old spires that stood up among 
them. The broad sheet of the Loire lay before 
us, like a vein-of silyer upon a ground of eme- 
rald. Nantes—the once rich and beautiful me- 
* tropolis of the Vendee, was silent as a sepulchre. 
—Black smoke curled up at intervals into the 
moonlight, from the smouldering ashes of fallen 





dwellings. The hand of the spoiler had been 
there, the tide of revolutionary madness had gone 
over the fair city in a mingled wave of fire and 
blood. 

We reached the water’s edge. Alow, dark hul- 
led vessel lay ready to receive us. “On board, 
traitors!” said the officer who had guarded us 
thither. “You are destined for Bellisle.” I 
marked his features as he spoke. The same in- 


fernal smile was playing upon them—but more * 


fiendish—more revolting than ever. Bellisle lay 
at the mouth of the Loire. The outline of its 
fortress was just visible, grim and ragged, tower- 
ing to the sky. The revolutionary banner was 
flapping above it, like a bird of evil, hovering over 
its destined prey. 

We werehurried on board the vessel, which to 
our astonishment, was already crowded, with pri- 
soners like ourselves. The young and beautiful 
and high-born of both sexes were theres There 
were many, very many familiar faces in that 
group, seen dimly in the lamplightproud men 
and lovely women, whom I had known in hap- 
pier hours—but there was no look of recognition 
given or received ; every one felt the pressure of 
some unshared and peculiar anguish, and our 
meeting was in silence, broken only by the thick 
sob and passionate burst of tears. 

A light hand fell upon my shoulder, and a voice, 


| to whose tones my spirit would have responded 


m the very threshold of eternity, announced 
thy name. [ started at the soun he next in- 
stant I was clasping to my bosom fairest maid 
of Nantes—the last and brightest link in the bro- 
Ikeen chain of my affections. High souled and 
noble hearted girl! I see thee now through the 
dark medium of years, with a perception as clear 
as if thou wert a being of yesterday. What clear 
expanse of brow, so touched with intellectual 
paleness, and that eye so proud, afd yet so full 
of tenderness, are living before mé. The pencil 
of memory is an unerring one, when its powers 
are called forth by an affection, which but ga- 
thers a deepér intensity from-despair. 

There are moments in life, when the affectation 
of indifference, and the constrained coldness of 
ceremony are forgotten, and the deep and holier 
feelings of the heart itself, are poured out in all 
their freshnesg and original purity. Such mo- 
ments cannot @xist in the sun lit places of world- 
ly prosperity. They are found in the shadowy 
path of adversity—or never. When the great 
and busy world around us has proved but a vain 
and gorgeots deception—a mockery, refidered 
more terrible by its promise of beauty,—then it 
is that the fountains of deep sympathy are bro- 
ken up, and hearts are mingled ther in a 
love which belongs not to earth. 

It was so at this moment. Agnes and myself 
had both tasted bitterness from the same 
fountain. The crimes—I should rather say the 
virtues of our parents—-had been visited upon us, 
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in vengeance. We were thrown together at a 
moment when every whim and caprice of our 
enemies became unquestioned authority for deeds 
of abhorent cruelty. We knew that we were in 
the hands of those who would exult in our de- 
struction—fiends, who feasted upon human suf- 
fering, and trampled down the altar, and extin- 
guished the household fire with a zeal surpassed 
only by the enormity of their crimes. We knew 
all this,—and yet that moment was the happiest 
one of our lives. 

A shout rang from the deck above us, and a 
quick dashing of oars succeeded. Then, there 
was a crush, as if the planks beneath us were 
rent away by a strong hand. The horrible truth 
burst upon us. The vessel had been fitted up 
with a sous pape, or false bottom—the fatal bar 
had been withdrawn—we were in the middle of 
the Loire, and up-rushing of its waters was al- 
ready felt. 

Never shall I forget the awful shrigk that went 
up at this moment. I had been on the red bat- 
tle field, and heard in the pauses of the fight, the 
groans of intolerable anguish arise from a thou- 
sand writhing victims—but never, no never, had 
my ears been tortured by a cry like this. It was 
an unearthly embodying of terror, which can be 
compared to nothing but the shrieks of the doom- 
ed multitude, when the last curse shall have smit- 
ten them from the presence of the just made per- 
fect. It rose wild and horrible for a moment, 
—then followed the dreadful sounds of strangu- 
lation, blended with the groanings of the vessel, 
as the water forced its way upwards. 

I remember a suffocating sensation—a stru oF 
gle—a sinking, down—a convulsive shudder! 

* he > ¢ 28s 8 

1 rose again to the surface. The bosom of the 
river was ruffled and black. Boats were hurry- 
ing across it, filled with demons in human form. 
Wheréver a victim struggled above the waves, 
a corse floated, or a garment caught the moon- 
shine, pistol shots and sabre blows were directed. 
—I had passed many boats unnoticed, and hope 
began to invigorate my limbs, when suddenly a 
drowning person caught hold of me. My motion 
was retarded. I shook off and spurned away the 
wretched sufferer. The body sunk before me 
—l saw the death like countenance, and, Oh 
God! it was that of Agnes! 


cold sepulchre, and almost within my reach. 
One moment of unutterable anguish followed, 
and my reason forsook me. How I escaped 
from the river I know not, but my returning 
consciousness found me in the dwelling of a pea- 
sant, who, I afterwards learned, had discovered 
me, insensible, upon the margin of the river. The 
horrid regollection of the past came over me, and 
I fled from my deliverer as if to escape the dread- 
ful thought, which has, from that moment to the 
present, mever ceased to haunt me. The images 
which it conjures up are distinct and living— 
fearful blendings of tenderness and terror. At 
one moment I behold my lost Agnes, mild and 





I saw one imploring | 
extension of the arms, one Jook of agonizing | 
supplication,—and she went down—down to her 
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oe 
beaytiful as an angel, with the words of her af- 
fection melting upon a voice of music. 

Then the scene changes,—the shriek—the in- 
gulfing waters, and all the horrors of that night 
of agony, are present in my mind. I feel the 
death-clasp upon my arm, and a strong shudder 
goes over me, as if I were again shaking the dy- 
ing from my support. Then the outstretched 
arms—the pale and supplicating countenance— 
the mute appeal for succour, and the vain at- 
tempt fo afford it, darken the cloud of memory 
which settles upon my soul. 

My story is told. Those who have marvelled 
at dejection, who-have mocked at grief which 
they could not fathom, may here learn the secret, 
which for years has lain upon my soul like the 
Malison of a parent. 

I have been a wanderer and an outcast in the 
land of my fathers. I have seen its popwlous 
places made desolate, and,its"orange groves 
sprinkled with the blood of those who had nursed 
them. I have seen the multitude shake off the 
chains of priestcraft, drag the cowled head in 
the dust, extinguish the sacred flame of the altar, 
and trample on the crucifix. They had set upa 
new idol—a new divinity which they knelt to 
under the sacred name of Liberty. It was that 
liberty which opens the floodgates of crime, and 
casts off from the arm of the assassin, the fetters 
of the law. 

Yet achange came. I have seen one horde of 
assassins swept away by another. The wretch 
who conducted the fatal Noyade, himself perish 
ed by the hand of his fellows. I saw him on the 
stained»scaffold, awaiting his inevitable doom, 
with a grim and terrible composure. He bent him- 
self to the block, and died with a curse upon his 
lips! 

Iam a broken down and grey haired man—yet 
it is not with the weight of years, or the silvering 
of time. Sorrow has more than done their work ; 
and I go out among the smiling faces of man- 
kind, and the glorious creations of ‘the divinity, 
with a spirit which takes no hue of gladness from 
the beauty and harmony around me. One thought 
from which there is no escape, rests like an evil 
shadow upon me, and lends to the glory and love- 
liness of earth, and its own sombre coloring:— 
But the light of my earthly existence is rapidly 
waning, and I look forward with a blessed hope 
to the moment, when, casting off the sorrows of 
humanity, the tired and weary spirit shall rejoice 
in that destiny which awaits the afflicted and 
truly penitent of earth. ° 


. 
DEATH. 


Ir4s doubtless hard to die; but it is agreeable 
to hope wwe shall not live here for ever, and that 
a better life will put an end to the troubles of 
this. If we were offered immortality on earth, 
who is there would accept so melancholy a gift? 
What resource, what hope, what consolation 
would then be left us against the rigour of for- 
tune, and the injustice of man? 
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WHY IS MY SPIRIT SAD? 


« War is my spirit sad? 
Because ‘tis parting, each succeeding year, 
With something that it used to hold more dear 
Than aught that now remains; 
Because the past, like a receding sail, 
Flits into dimness, and the lonely gale 
O’er vacant waters reigns. 
** Why is my spirit sad? 
Because no more within my soul there dwell 
Thoughts fresh as flowers, that fill the mountain dell 
With innocent delight; 
Because I am aweary of the strife 
That with hot fever taints the springs of life, 
Making the day seem night. 
“ Why is my spirit sad? 
Alas! ye did not know the lost—the dead, 
Who loved with me of yore green paths to tread— 
‘The paths of young romance: 
Ye never stood with us ‘neath summer skies, 
Nor saw the rich light of their tender eyee— 
The Eden of their glance. 
** Why is my spirit sad ? 
Have not the beautiful been ta’en away— 
Are not thy noble hearted turned to clay— 
Wither’d in root and stem 
I see that others, in whose looks are lit 
The radiant joys of youth, are round me yet— 
But not—but not like them! 
** L would not be less sad! 
My days of mirth are past. Droops o’er my brow 
The sheaf of care in sickly paleness now— 
The present is around me : 
Would that the future were both come and gone, x 
And that 1 lay, where ’neath a nameless stone, 
Crush'd feelings could not wound me!” 





MARRIAGE OF THE DEAF AND DUMB, 


No word! no sound! and yet a solemn rite 
Proceedeth ‘mid the festive lighted hall, 

Hearts are in treaty—and the soul doth take 

That oath, which unabsolved must stand, tili death, 
With icy seal, doth close the scroll of life. 


No word! no sound! and still yon holy man, 
With strong and graceful gesture, hath i 

The irrevocable vow ; and, with meck pr 

Hath sent it to be registered in Heaven. 

Methinks this silence heavily doth brood 

Upon the spirit. Say, thou flower-crowned bride, 
What means the sigh that from thy ruby lip 

Doth ‘scape, as if to seek some element 

That angels breathe ? 


Mute !—mute !—'tis passing strange’ 

Like necromancy all. And yet ’tis well: 

For the deep trust with which a maiden casts 
Her all of earth—perchance her all of heaven, 
Into a mortal hand—the confidence 

With which she turns in every thought to him, 
Her more than brother, and her neat to God, 
Hath never yet been meted out in words, 

Or weighed with language. 


So, ye voiceless pair, 
Pass on in hope. For ye may build as firm 
Your silent altar in each other's hearts, 
And catch the sunshine through the clouds of time, 
As cheerly as though the pomp of speech 
Did herald forth the deed. And when ye dwell 
Where flowers fade not, and death no treasured tle 
Hath power to sever more—ye need not mourn 
The ear sequestrate and the tuneless tongue ; 
For there the eternal dialect of love 
ls the free breath of every happy soul 





THE ORNAMENTAL ARTISTS 


OCTAGON BOXES. 


The octagon is a very graceful form for a glass 
box: its bottom must be shaped as fig. 13, a, and 
its sides equal squares, as b, or oblong as c, to 
match the edges of the bottom. The cover may 
be flut, and made of a single piece resembling 
the bottom, or it may be raised, as the top of the 

13 . temple, or cottage box; in 
this case, it must consist of 
eight triangles, the base of 
each of which should be 


equal to one of the sides of 
the bottom, as d. Instead 
/\ fe of bringing them to a point, 


which is rather a difficult 
task, it is advisable to cut off the ends of the seve- 
ral pieces, as e, and fit in a small octagon at the 
top. The cover may be fastened at the corners 
of one of the sides, and the stays fixed where the 
artist vers they will best keep it in equili- 
briam when opened. 


MIRROR AND PINCUSHION BOXES. 


Looking-glass may be employed for the sides, 
front, and corners of the box, instead of ground 





glass, = the edges ornamented with strips of 

embossed gold paper? or a 

piece of looking-glass, as large 

as the bottom of the box, may 

be bound and embellished in 

a similar manner, and fasten- 

ed inside the top, by tacking 

the corners of its binding to 

that of the lower edge of the 

cover. The mirror box, if 

made in the latter way, should 

stand open, and the cushion 

«may be made into a pincushion, by stuffing it 

with sufficient wool or wadding to raise the top 

of it to the edges of the box, and covering it with 

plain, instead of gathered silk (Fig. 14). The 

15 centre of the cushion may be orna- 

mented with a bow, or rosette; or 

if the binding be vandyked, and of 

two colours, with a star (Fig. 15), 

formed of the two ribands used for 

the binding, decreasing gradually 

in size, and pinned through their centres. The 

cover of the pincushion may also be made of tri- 

angular pieces of silk, of different colours, to 
match with the harlequin binding. 
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SPRING—WOMAN’S LOVE—-THE EAGLE PLUME. 





SPRING, 
BY MISS ANNA MARIA PORTER. 


Winter's young conqueror comes! the bannered earth 
Awaits his car's approach, arrayed in green, 

That mocks the emerald’s smile: her tapestry rich, 
With every hue enamelled. is hung out 

From bush, and bank, and bower, and sloping mead, 
Scenting the sparkling air. Yon high-plumed woods 
Bow to v’ring god, while joyous sound 

Of birds, and ice-freed waters, and man’s voice, 

The great deliverer hail! 





WOMAN'S LOVE. 


Tuer is a feeling in the heart, 
A thought within the bosom’s swell, 
Which woman's eyes alone impart ; 
Which woman’s blush alone can teli! 


Man may be cold in love's disguise, 
And feel not haif the flame he speaks; 
But woman’s love is in her eyes; 
It glows upon her burning cheeks! 





THE EAGLE PLUME. 


A TALE OF GREECE. 


Ir was in the year 18—, that 1 set out to join 
the cause of liberty in Greece, and aid, by my 
feeble efforts, her noble struggle for mdepend- 
ence. I was young, ardent, and enthusiastic. 
My fortune was large, my relations few and dis- 
tant ; if I fell, there would be none to regret me, 
and if I lived, it would not be in vain; but I 
might look back, in my old age with pleasure, 
on the remembrance that 1, too, had been “a 
Grecian.” 

I lingered on my progress to the principal 
scene of action, and was induced to visit, for a 
short period, the beautiful island of Scio. De- 
scription would, indeed, fail to depict its loveli- 
ness, yet my heart is too full of its memories to 
remain quite silent. If the wild an@ Jofty focks 
seemed Freedom’s throne, at their feet reposed 
a land, alas! so fair, as to tempt the luxurious 
inhabitant to repose in languid indolence, and 
the bold invader to appropriate its treasures. 

Whil® they pressed the rich juice from the 
lusciousggrape, or trod nature’s carpet in the 
gracef@ dances of their country, their soft skies 
forming a canopy kings might envy, while they 
gazed on the dark eyes of their noble maidens, 
and read love there in his own mirror; the mo- 
dern Greeks might almost be forgiven, if, in this 
degenerate age, they forgot they were slaves, 
since in ruder climes even liberty herself cannot 
offer such seducing engagements. 

And the blue sea, that sea whose waves as they 
sank and died softly on the golden sands, seemed 
to prate of glories gone by; perhaps the very 
blaze of past splendour, which spread from shore 
to shore like their gorgeous setting sun, blinded 
their senses to the dark night that was following. 
They reposed on the shield of their dead heroes, 
and forgot to start up and use it in that defence 
for which alone it was worthy. : 

Perhaps I am pleading my own cause whilst 
offering these excuses for the Greeks: certain it 
is; I lingered longer than I ought in this enchant- 
ing island of Scio; and yet my whole thoughts, 
soul, and words, were directed to the cause of 
freedom.” But, gentle reader, these thoughts and 
words were often addressed to a lovely being who 

» Walked beside me, treading her native mountains 
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with the step of one of those nymphs of fable so 
appropriate to the scene. And if my zeal for 
liberty have proved a pure and enduring light, a 
sacred fire, instead of that meteor that leads 
thousands astray, to that being under heaven, I 
owe it. She was the grand-daughter of one of 
the most illustrious men of the island,and though 
his head was silvered with the frost of ninety 
years, his heart was as warm for his country as 
any of her youngest and bravest sons. The 
father of the beauteous Ianthe had been a victim 
to Turkish tyranny; and the story appeared one 
of peculiar agony, as, im protecting the beauty 
and fame of his wife, he had,alas! perished. The 
whole family lived since in the deepest retire- 
ment; the yenerable Mantholoni seeking to 
shelter the two last fair scions of his noble race, 
lanthe, and a young brother of about five years 
old, from the storms of fate in their quiet home. 
But a tempest was now about to burst, from 
which they fondly anticipated that their long- 
darkened atmosphere would clear, and the sun 
of hope irradiate once more its horizon. The 
old man was ready to spend his little remnant of 
life, his lessened fortune, and his extensive, 
though secret influence, to aid the last indignant 
rising of outraged Greece. 

But the sweet Ianthe was the truest patriot! 
It was no revenge of her martyred parents (for 
her mother too was gone to peace) it was no 
youthful enthusiasm, far less indifference to the 
horrors of intestine war, which lent to her pure 
spirit its unquenched and unquenchable glow. 
She was, in truth, no ancient heroing, either in 
person or mind. Her slight form rather resem- 
bled the flexible palm, than the stately column. 
Her soft blue eyes thrilled the soul by their ex- 
pression of mind and courage; but it was courage 
tempered, by more than her sex’s gentleness, and 
her sentiments were néither exaggerated” nor 
stern. They had their rise in the only sources 
of true human greatness, religion and humanity : 
the first told her that the sacred worship of her 
fathers, the blessed cross, was being trampled 
by the jnfamous sign of an impostor ; and, should 
the Christian look on for ever in tame and slavish 
indifferesiée, nor wake to vindicate its honour ? 





THE EAGLE PLUME. 





The next pointéd to the violation of every tie of 
nature by the Turks, the oppression of the weak, 
slaughter of the brave, the poor peasant reaping 
in tears the harvest that was sent for him; and 
thus urged, she held it the first duty of every 
reasoning Greek, howsoever little his power, or 
weak his arm, to lend it to this holy cause. When 
she marked some gleams of my enthusiasm for 
the tented field, the pomp and panoply of war, 
she rather sought to repress it. “‘ O, my friend,” 
would she say in that low, kindly voice, nc heart 
could resist, ‘* do not take to the dreadful field of 
battle, (where thousands are to dye their native 
soil in blood, thousands of immortal souls to be 
dismissed to eternity,) any thoughts but such as 
you would cherish in your last hour. Let no 
fierce passions, no imposing vanities, sully the 
lustre of his spirit, who goes togombat for the 
right, in the holy cause of just and, rational 
liberty.” 

Who could wonder that I became a convert to 
her doctrines, had they beheld me in the still 
hour of evening, as it dyed the sky and the ocean 
in roses, standing beside the youthful patriot on 
some lofty promontory of her native Scios, mus- 
ing, as it might be, of the past or the future, in 
a silence that was all “ our own;” whilst her 
little brother clung fondly to her robe, looking 
up into her speaking face, whence he drew all 
the inspiration of his young day-dreams; for the 
boy was her inseparable companion, dear to her, 
ay, even as her country. It is easy to guess that 
I loved the fair Greek with the most reverent 
admiration; but whether my feelings were re- 
turned, was yet a problem to me of the deepest 
interest. Some circumstances led me to think 
her heart was already occupied, and yet so 
slight were my grounds of suspicion, that | was 
almost ashamed to adduce them to myself. The 
head and front of them, strange to say, consisted 
in an ornament, if it might be so called, that she 
invariably wore, in her picturesque Greek cap, 
or placed amid the waving gold of her hair. It 
was an eagle’s plume; and on no occasion of 
festivity, nor inthe most perfect retirement, did 
she lay it aside. I verily believed she wore it in 
her sleep. This partiality to so unusual a deco- 
ration, her never alluding to it, and a casual 
blush at the mention of one particular name, had 
excited fears 1 longed to disperse by inquiry, yet 
feared that a word might confirm. * * * * 

We stood on a steep and almost dizzy rock ; 
behind us yas a deep defile—the day yet igagered 
gloriously on the spot we had gained, but the 
shades of evening fell darkly on the chasm. 

** IT do not love to stay here so late,” said little 
Alexis, pulling his sister gently by her robe, as 
she stood on the height, apparently quite absorb- 
ed in reverie, gazing across the waters. “* Come 
home, dear sister, it will soon be dark;” and the 
boy’s voice slightly trembled. 

‘“* What, you turned coward, my litéle hero?” 
said I, playfully, and taking his hand, “ you who 
are as agile and daring as the chamois? [ should 
not be surprised to see you perched one day on 
yonder cliff;” and I pointed to a remafkable 





peak towering above us, piercing, as it were, 
into the very heavens. The boy shuddered and 
hid his face. “Oh! not there!” he cried, “I 
have been there once.”—* There! impossible ; 
no human foot ever trod it.”—“ Ask Ianthe,” 
replied the child, “ I cannot teil you.” His sister 
stood listening to us in some agitation, and her 
cheek was unusually pale.—* Yes,” sgid she, “I 
will tell you, my Lord, to-morrow, the whole 
story ; but now let us return with this little trem- 
bler, whose rec llections of the spot might shake 
firmer nerves. than his. It is time,” added she, 
with a sigh and a lodk of mournful meaning, “ it 
is time, my Lord, to place this confidence in 
your friendship for my family; and the same 
narrative will satisfy you that I have dear and 
sacred reasons for wearing this singular decora- 
tion.” And she slightly touched the eagle plume. 

Strange, it may seem, but this preparation for 
a simple narrative chilled my heart, and I felt 
persuaded that the story of this ill-omened plume 
would prove fatal to my love. 

The following afternoon lanthe led me to the 
same spot where we had lingered the evening 
before; but Alexis did not accompany us; and 
seating herself in a fissure of the rock, she allow- 
ed me to place myself beside her, and assuming 
an air of calmness, intended, as I feared, to silence 
any expression of my feclings, she began the 
promised tale. 

*“ Since the death of my lamented parents, 
which happened in my childhood, I have lived 
perfectly retired in this beautiful island ; and the 
only amusement I have tasted, or even wished, 
has been foaming freely amidst its sublime 
scenery, meditating on the faded glories of my 
country, and anticipating, in humble hope, the 
period when Heaven might restore to oppressed 
Greece her religion and her liberties. 

“It is now about a year ago when hé gener- 
ous sons, as yet unassisted by any otheg nation, 
rose in a seemingly hopeless struggle trestore 
to their children that inheritance of freedom 


. which was once the very charter of the air we 


breathe. Among their dauntless numbers was a 
near relation of our own—a young and amiable 
being in whose fate we took the deepest interest. 
He sometimes sent us tidings of his varying for- 
tunes, till, alas! the most disastrous reached us. 
His immediate band had been intercepted, sur- 
rounded, and almost all massacred by the Turks. 
Their leader, whese gallant exploits recalled the 
brightest days of Grecian glory, and whom our 
relative had described as blest too with the gen- 
tlest virtues, fought with determined valour his 
way to the sea-shore, and, driven to the last ex- 
tremity, plunged into its waves, and pierced by 
Turkish shots, sank beneath them. Our beloved 
cousin had perished in the outset of the attack, 
and left but the memory of honour and patriotism 
to crown his silent grave. These melancholy 
events occupied my thoughts, and it was only in 
solitude, and in prayep to that Being who is the 
best resource of the ufhappy, the sole ‘arbiter of 
nations, that I could find relief from the fore- 
bodings that oppressed me. More than ever did , 
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I love to wander amid the rocks, whose grandeur 
raised my mind to God, to gage on that tranquil 
ocean which reminded me of eternity, where the 
brave who had sunk in its waters were enjoying 
endless peace. My little brother was sometimes 
my only companion in these rambles, though my 
dear grandfather often insisted on a faithful do- 
mestic’s attending to guard me from danger, the 
more.as I occasionally wear in the folds of my 
dress jewels of considérable value, in which port- 
able and easily concealed form the Greeks often 
place that wealth they fear openly to exhibit. 
For my part, fearless of insult, beloved by 
my countrymen, I was tooheglectful of caution, 
and loved to wander at sunset to this rock, to 
behold from the cliff the glorious sight. One 
evening, about eight months since, I directed my 
steps towards my usual haunt, accompanied only 
by Alexis, now by my side, now deviating to cull 
some plant, or try some wilder path. The sun 
was rapidly sinking, anddl perceived would nearly 
withdraw its beams before 1 reached the summit. 
As I was ascending the defile, already wrapt in 
deep shadow, Alexis suddenly exclaimed, “ See, 
sister! there is something dark and shining on 
your favourite cliff." And before I recollected 
to forbid him, he darted away ; and though [ still 


heard his light rapid steps, his form was lost to’ 


sight round an abrupt angle in the rocks. But, 
oh, how can I describe the horror that thrilled 
my heart when, in a few moments, a piercing 
scream from his little voice spoke the extreme 
of terror and suffering,and hurried me, with a 
speed my fainting spirits rendered unavailing, 
towards the spot. Ere I reached it, a dreadful 
object checked my fruitless career, and revealed 
all the fatal truth to my agonized senses. 

* Rising slowly on its sable wings in majestic 
sublimity, from the very rock where my poor 
little brother had observed some unusual object, 
one of the largest species of black eagles that 
frequent our mountains was about. to take its 
fearful flight mto the regions of air; and in its 
hofrible talons 1 perceived distinctly it bore a 
child! Oh! spare me the sickening recital— 
‘twas my own Alexis! 

“ How my reason sustained the shock, I know 
not; but recevering instantly, | hastened on, my 
glazing eyes fixed, as if fascinated, on the dread- 
ful arbiter of my brother’s fate, still madly, though 
unconsciously, hoping it would pause with its 
helpless victim on some rock. And on yonder 
lofty cliff, whose pinnacle you pointed out the 
other evening to the child, there, the dreadful 
creature, at once fulfilling and destroying my 
last hope, drooped its flight for a moment, as if 
preparing for a loftier spring. It was then, just 
as I felt the boy’s destruction sure, that an arrow 
from some unseen hand rapidly past me, and, 
aimed with an unerring skill, pierced the terrible 
bird with a mortal wound. 1 saw no more, but 
dropt lifeless on the ground. 

“ When I recovered, a stranger was kneeling 
beside me in the garb of a hunter; and, as if he 
felt conscious that my best restorative would be 
the sight of that dear object which I believed for 





ever lost, he held in his arms, and reclining on his 
shoulder, the drooping but living form of my 
little brother. Heaven had been gracious—for 
there let me give. the praise—which had indeed 
employed a humamarm in aid, and perceived my 
Alexis on that awful summit, whence the daring 
and successful stranger snatched him at the im- 
minent hazard of his own life, before the fainting 
boy had suffered further injury than some severe 
bruises from the eagle’s talons, which providen- 
tially relaxed their hold, ere, in the agonies of 
death, the terrific bird fell from the rock. 

‘** Nothing could exceed the tender and re- 
spectful attention of the stranger as he watched 
my recovery; and the tears stood on his manly 
cheek when he saw myself and my little brother 
exchange the fondest and most joyful embraces; 
a sight, that seemed to repay his courageous 
efforts more'than even'the heartfelt thanks with 
which I loaded him. When I was &ufficiently 
composed to make any observations on the pre- 
server of my dear Alexis, I was struck by the 
stranger’s noble and warlike air. My spirits 
are unequal to speak worthily of one whom Na- 
ture herself had stamped with the aspect of a 
hero; but to her he owed all his superiority; for 
his form was clad in tattered garments, his fea- 
tures worn and exhausted, his cheek pale and 
haggard, and, but for the unconquerable spirit 
that blazed in his eye, the mildbenignity of his 
brow, and his voice and manner, expressing at 
once the gentlest but loftiest mind, there was no 
outward distinction above a lowly hunter. His 
words, indeed, were few, his manner agitated, 
and he appeared faint and weary. It was in vain 
I prest him to return with me, and partake of my 
grandfather's hospitality. I avoided naming him, 
lest his well-known rank might increase the 
stranger’s reluctance; for, though meet to sit at 
the board with princes, I discovered in his man- 


a . . 
ner an evident wish for concealment. 


“* Come, Alexis,’ said 1, playfully, to the boy ; 
‘ plead with your generous preserver that he will 
not refuse to hear the thanks and blessings of an 
old man, whose beloved grandchild he has saved 
from a dreadful death.’ 

“ ¢* Alexis!’ answered he, looking kindly at the 
boy,‘ that name belonged to one I loved most 
dearly.’ 

“¢ Yes,’ said the child, ‘and to one I loved 
dearly too—my poor lost cousin, Alexis Montho- 
loni.’ 

*** Montholoni!’ cried the stranger. ‘ Guar- 
dian Power of Greece, hast thou indeed conduct- 
ed me to behold some of my dear friend’s kindred 
ere I join him in better regions? Oh! blessed be 
the hour this arm for once did not fail my aim! 
—You behold in me, lady,’ he continued, whilst 
1 listened in breathless emotion— you see in me 
Leonzi Romano, a hunted and persecuted man; 
and, were I known to be in existence, not the 
most gavage recesses of this island could save me 
from ‘Turkish vengeance. I was leader of that 
ill-fated band which had none braver than your 
lamented Cousin amongst it. 1 was with him 
when his gallant spirit fled, and received this last 
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token of remembrance for his family. See,’ 
added he,‘ this pledge of my mission!’ and he 
drew from his vest a small gold hunting-horn that 
I myself had suspended around my lamented 
cousin’s neck the day we parted, alas! for ever. 

“ Your heart, Sir,” continued Ianthe, “ can 
picture how much I was affected by a tale that 
involved the stranger’s fate in the dearest inter- 
ests of my race and country. Many times I saw 
him again, being the messenger of my dear grand- 
father, loaded with his blessings, and every as- 
sistance he could offer his beloved bey’s preserver, 
and the friend of our lost relative. Romano’s 
situation was one of extreme danger. On the 
sad day when his brave band fel! under Turkish 
numbers, he was thought to have found a grave 
in the sea; but being an expert swimmer, by 
diving he cluded their search for his body, and 
had succeeded, by means of a fishing-boat, in 
reaching this island. Without food, money, or 
friends, he must have perished; but Providence 
blest our efforts for his escape. By means of some 
valuable jewels which I gladly devoted to his ser- 
vice, he bribed a vessel to carry him in safety te 
a point of re-union, where a few almost hopeless 
spirits yet struggle for liberty and Greece. Some- 
times we hear of his welfare; and to him my dear 
grandfather looks with a confidence, I trust pro- 
phetic, as one of those bravest sons of our coun- 
try, fated to rescue her from the degrading bonds 
of civil and religious slavery. ‘“ What you have 
heard,” added Ianthe, deeply blushing, and fixing 
her eloquent eyes on the ground, “ may explain 
the seemingly strange circumstance of my con 
stantly wearing this plume, takeh from the wing 
of that eagle which nearly robbed me of my little 
brother, in memory of his happy rescue.” 

The manner of the lovely narrator, as she con- 
cluded, spoke more than words; and though she 
made no allusion to her own sentiments of ten- 
derness towards Romano, yet I felt despair suc- 
ceed my hopes, as the tones of her soft voice, 
breathing secret affection, penetrated my heart. 
Every sound assured me her own was irrevoca- 
bly given—nor could I wonder it were so—to the 
gallant preserver of her brother, the patriot of 
Greece, the hero of her young imagination. Yet 
when I observed the gentleness and delicacy 
with which she soothed my yet bleeding wound, 
and the pure and faithful devotedness that hal- 
lowed her love for the absent; as I marked her 
in the calin of domestic life, ministering like a 
consoling angel by the couch of her aged and 
declining grandfather; as | viewed her pensive 
and heavenly countenance as, seated beside the 
young Alexis, she heard him read that volume 
which was at once the guide of her life, and the 
support of her anxious spirit, in contemplating 
that approaching struggle which must peril all 
dear to her;—as | beheld this, and much more, 
of piety and sweetness in this simple but high- 
minded Greek girt, my love assumed a deeper, 
holier character—it became more like friendship, 
but enlivened by a softer admiration, a tenderer 
solicitude than friendship ever knew. 

But as days rolled on, they brought more 





stormy events. Greece, like a wounded gladi- 
ator, assumed a desperate courage to make a 
last and desperate struggle, in the hope that 
Christian Europe, looking on the unequal con- 
test, might turn a pitying eye on the victim, and 
raise her hand to check the exterminating glaive. 
But though she long vainly cherished this hope, 
a loftier, a truer trust, did not fail her—it was in 
the Rock of Ages! who saveth not by man’s 
arm, and in whose might a thousand may. be 
chased by one. Favoured by that aid, the Greek 
might truly exclaim— 
‘* For Freedom's battle once begun, 

Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft, is ever won.” 

“ And so shall it be with Greece!” exclaimed 
Ianthe, as the news of fresh successes reached 
us, and as she saw me preparing myself to lend 
my feeble arm to the good cause. “ Generous 
Britons! who have come voluntarily to the aid 
of the opprest, your virtuous enthusiasm shall be 
hallowed by success. The God of your fathers 
will look down graciously on all banded to re- 
dress, not ideal grievances, or to disturb a humane 
government, but to uproot a tyranny that reaches 
every hearth, from the lofty boyar’s to the poor 
peasant’s, and to suppert a religion that fosters 
all the best feelings of our nature against one 
that degrades man almost to the brutes that 
perish! Ah! happier far to die even in sucha 
cause—to wing your flight to Heaven from some 
well-fought and glorious field; in defence of in- 
jured Greeee—than to repose in all the wealth 
and power of your own happy country.” 

Her excited feelings flushed her lovely face 
with a brighter bloom—the bloom of the heart; 
and never had she appeared so dear to me as at 
that moment, whilst engaged in affixing some 
appropriate decoration to my sword—that sword 
which she honoured as well as its wearer, because 
she believed both were devoted to the cause of 
suffering humanity. 

“Yes, lady,” replied I, involuntarily, “ when 
forbidden to live for dearer hopes, it were sweet, 
indeed, thus todie, and to be regretted by Ianthe!” 

* You will live,” said she, quickly, but with a 
paler cheek, “ to bless, and be blest ; but I must 
give you some memorial of one you have honour- 
ed by your friendship.” 

* One lock of those tresses,” said I, ardently, 
‘would be more precious to me than the trea- 
sures of the East; but I see I must not intreat so 
dear a gift. May I then implore you to entrust 
to me that hunting-horn which your brave cousin 
wore in death? The sight of it will rouse my 
spirit not to disgrace its former wearer’s deeds; 
and either I will myself return it to you, the 
pledge of peace and freedom won, or some com- 
panion in arms will bring it as a memorial that I 
fell not unworthily.” 

‘* It is a melancholy token, surely,” said lanthe, 
“ but it may, indeed, remind you of a noble spirit, 
gentle and pious, though inured to war.” And 
she brought the small golden horn, and fastened 
it round my neck with a chain she unclasped 
from her own. How precious was this relic! 
But I had not time to express the feelings that 
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were painted too visibly in my looks, when the 
young Alexis rushed into the room, crying, 
“Come, sister, come and see the brave fleet in 
sight! They are friends—Greeks, we trust.” 
Winged by his words, we flew to the oft-visited 
rock, which overlooked widely the sea, and be- 
held, indeed, the white sails of a small fleet stud- 
ding the ocean ; and from the Greek construction 
of the vessels, from the warlike attire of those on 
the deck, and from their shouts and joyous ex- 
clamations as they approached the shore, we 
knew them to be a Greek force sent for the in- 
vestment and defence of the island. In the first 
ship that effected a landing, conspicuous for his 
lofty carriage and the noble expression of his 
features, and for his command of the armament, 
was one whom my heart told me was Leonzi 
Romano, even before the artless exclamations of 
the child he had saved, or the faint, half-represt, 
joyful ery of Ianthe, spoke that she beheld her 
lover. 

Let me pass rapidly over scenes that, howso- 
ever interesting to my feelings, were painful to 
me then, and are so now, to dwell on. The ar- 
mament that Romano commanded easily master- 
ed the feeble Turkish force then in the island. 
The Greeks flew to arms, universal joy prevailed, 
and freedom and hope breathed in every heart 
and every voice. At this propitious moment, 


fanthe’s venerable grandfathe: obtained her 
blushing consent that her union with the brave 
Leonzi should be immediately solemnized, to 


give her a protector in case of Montholoni’s 
death; and I was entreated to witness the cere- 
mony ere I departed. To this I most reluctantly 
consented. 

It was om the steps of the altar I took leave of 
the loveliest of brides and of women—attired in 
snowy and flowing robes, the emblems of inno- 
cence, and adorned with splendid jewels. Yet 
the most touching ornament of her youth was the 
pure love expressed in her angelic countenance, 
ennobled as it was by devout and solemn feel- 
ings. My farewell scarcely admitted of words; 
yet, as I raised the golden horn to my lips, the 
dear remembrance she had given me, I said, 
“ This shall never be parted from me in life. 
Should you receive it from other hands, it will be 
once more as a last memorial of a friend—one 
who would fain prove his friendship by deeds, 
not words. Promise me, dearest lady, that if you 
or yours should be in any danger or extremity 
human efforts can avert, you will send me some 
token; and my life, my whole powers, shall be 
devoted to you, or to this beloved boy.”” And I 
stooped to caress Alexis, and perhaps conceal 
atear. ‘ You will not refuse this trifle, to look 
upon and remember an absent friend?’’ And I 
ventured to fasten in her hair a diamond clasp 


beneath the eagle plume, which she wore as the - 
We all 


‘proudest adornment of thissolemn day. 
interchanged kindly adieus; and favourable 
breezes soon wafted me from an island where I 
had known for the first time love’s regrets, which 
have for ever marked it as “ the greenest spot in 
memory’s waste.” Seee 882 FS 





It was at a crisis most important to Greece, 
that I again heard of those who were identified 
with her name in my mind. After a sanguinary 
and successful attack on the Turkish camp, in 
the night, and in which the Greeks had pene- 
trated to the tent of their commander, and sacri- 
ficed him, and too many of their enemies, to the 
fury of revenge—after having been fortunate 
enough to distinguish myself in this just cause; 
yet having the happiness to sheathe a sword 
sanctified, 1 trust, by mercy, it was in the dawn 
of a cold and cloudy morning, that 1 was seeking 
refreshment in my tent, and indulging those awe- 
inspiring thoughts, which, fresh from a battle- 
field, will press on the mind. I thought of Ianthe, 
too, and her loved Leonzi, and longed to hear of 
the welfare of their island, for whosesafety many 
fears were entertained. 

Suddenly a soldier entered, and having pre- 
sented me with a packet withdrew. I started at 
the view of the silken covering, confined only by 
a long lock of auburn hair, which I recognized, 
by its peculiar colour and beauty, to be that of 
lanthe. Hastily, and with trembling hands, I 
undid the fastening. It contained one token of 
her I loved with pure and hopeless tenderness. 
It was the eagle’s plume, deeply stained and dab- 
bled in blood ! 

Words and thoughts were almost denied me as 
I gazed on this dreadful memento; but a cry of 
anguish that escaped me brought one of my 
attendants, who inquired whether I would see 
the. persons who were bearers of the packet ; 
and at a sign 1 almost unconsciously made, he 
admitted into my presence those messengers. 
The one was a silver-haired and venerable old 
man, whom | remembered too well as the confi- 
dential domestic and foster-father of Ianthe. The 
other was the young Alexis, alas! bereft of all, 
who sprung with an exclamation of sorrow, that 
came from the very depths of his young heart, 
and found its full echo in mine, to my bosom; 
and there vented the torrent of his grief, while 
my tears, streaming at sight of his, left me almost 
powerless toask all that that fearful token implied. 
Alas! I learnt too soon the tale of horror, which, 
now when time has almost healed the wound, yet 
can I scarcely find courage to record with the 
calmness of a narrator. 

A short time before the decisive action 1 have 
mentioned, in which it was my fate to bear a 
part, the affairs of Greece had become nearly 
desperate; and in the fearful struggles for life 
which were taking place at the heart of her em- 
pire, she was forced to withdraw from the more 
remote extremities those armed supports she 
needed vitally at the centre. This necessity fell 
peculiarly hard on the island where Romano 
commanded. As he foresaw the dreadfully ex- 
posed state in which the helpless Greek popula- 
tion must be left by so total an abandonment, he 
remonstrated against it with an energy that was 
painfully strengthened by his own private anxi- 
eties. For the aged grandfather of his adored 
Janthe lay nearly at the point of death: she could 
not quit him, and Leonzi was commanded to 
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leave her, dear to him even as the. country he 
had fought for, at the mercy of Turkish barba- 
rism. 

His earnest and agonized entreaty to be allow- 
ed to retcin even a small force as a resource 
against the enemy, should they attack the de- 
serted island, urging the impolicy, too, of totally 
abandoning it, was peremptorily and harshly 
refused ; and the authorities, from whom he asked 
it, being actuated by secret envy of Leonzi’s 
reputation, added indignity to the refusal, by an 
insulting allusion to the young chief's selfish 
motives in desiriug to stay with his bride, and 
escape a share in the central and final struggle 
for Greece.—Stung to the soul at such injustice 
from the country, he had bled for, hastily, and 
without consulting even ‘lanthe, or any counsel- 
lors but love and indignation, the brave Romano 
resigned his command, and swore he would re- 
main to perish singly in defending his own hearth, 
and the dear objects there enshrined. This fatal 
resolution he adhered to, and witnessed the de- 
parture of his loved and lamenting comrades, 
and then turned to gaze on the unprotected 
beauty of his wife, with feelings such as a patriot 
and a husband only can imagine. 

The name of Ianthe’s family, so often distin- 
guished by efforts in favour of her country, would 
be a sure passvort to immediate destruction 
should the Turks commence hostilities. It was 
therefore decided that the young Alexis should 
be sent, with the faithful domestic who now at- 
tended him, to the other side of the island, and 
remain disguised in a peasant’s cottage, tillit was 
seen how the crisis would terminate. 

Alas! the darkest forebodings of Leonzi’s soul 
were fulfilled. A Turkish fleet appeared off the 
island, and speedily landed to take possession of 
it. Though they seemed at first peaceably dis- 
posed, and no rising of the Turkish inhabitants 
had yet taken place, yet urged by terror for 
those he loved, Leonzi hastened te plan some 
temporary concealment for the dying man and 
the beauteous Ianthe. This offered itself in a 
cave not far distant from their lonely and mot.n- 
tainous abode. On the memorable occasion 
when Leonzi rescued Alexis from being the 
eagle’s prey, in climbing the dangerous cliff to 
reach the boy, his preserver had observed a fis- 
sure on the outer side, large enough to admit a 
man, and which he doubted not led to some 
cavern. He was not long in exploring this, 
prompted by curiosity, and a wish to ascertain 
gil the fastnesses and retreats of the island. The 
approach from the cliff was hazardous and nearly 
impracticable; but by ascending patiently a 
winding and most intricate path, the spot might 
safely be gained. The cavern it led to was spa- 
cious, and scarcely known to any of the inhabi- 
tants. To this shelter, by incredible exertions, 
and the aid of attached domestics, beneath the 
shades of night, the aged Montholoni was con- 
veyed securely, with those comforts that were 
necessary to his state; and thither Leonzi, Ian- 
the, and the confessor of the family, with one 
female Greek attendant, followed. It was given 





out in the mean time by their trusty household, 
that their venerable master had breathed his last; 
and from this report, and in this retreat, a faint 
hope was cherished by Leonzi, that those he loved 
might escape the Turkish blood-hounds, who, he 
was convinced, only crouched in seeming quiet 
the more securely to spring on their helpless 
prey, the Christians. 

The next morning rose in peace—but set, alas, 
in blood! The merciless assassins, casting away 
all mercy, as disguise, unsheathed their swords 
for general carnage. The dreadful sounds of 
furious pursuit, and the piercing cries of the vic- 
tims, reached the concealment of the noble family, 
and told the tale of horror. As for Ianthe, from 
the moment of the arrival of these pitiless ene- 
mies, she had cast away all hope, and derived a 
better courage from pity and resignation. She 
sought to cheer her dear Leonzi by smiles, such 
as angels may bestow on suffering mortality. She 
herself seemed above its fears and sorrows, intent 
only on that Heaven, to which the spirit of her, 
revered relative was hastening, and where she 
trusted all she loved might be allowed to unite in 
blessed and undisturbed peace. 

It was on the third night after the distressed 
family had sought this recess that the venerable 
Montholoni breathed his last. The confessor 
was still holding the crucifix to the yet warm 
lips, Leonzi was tenderly supporting his beloved 
lanthe, who knelt to perform the last pious office 
in closing the aged eyes, and impressing a fare- 
well kiss on the calm brow, when all were start- 
led by a loud cry of terror from the female 
attendant, and at the moment a Turkish soldier 
forced his way through the narrow inlet. Ro- 
mano, who was fully armed, started ‘to his feet, 
but ere he could draw the pistol from his girdle, 
the carbine of the intruder would have reached 
his heart, had not lanthe instantaneously sprung 
before him, and received the fatal charge in her 
bosom. She fell back on Leonzi’s breast, who 
caught her in his arms with feelings that render- 
ed him totally reckless of further danger. At 
that moment another strange voice was heard in 
authoritative tones, commanding the soldier to 
stop ; and a Turkish officer rushed ‘in. This man, 
though an infidel, knew some touch of pity. His 
men had discovered the secret path, and ascend- 
ed it, in the hope of finding treasures or victims; 
and whether he had followed to check or pro- 
mote their designs, certain it is, when he beheld 
the beauteous and bleeding Ianthe, the silent 
corpse lying near, and the white-haired priest, 
his hands raised in an agony of supplication to 
that Being who is alike the God of Christians 
and Turks, he said to the sdldier—* Forbear, 
here is death enough already!” and inquired of 
Leonzi, who was visibly the husband of the mur- 


“dered lady, whether he could give any assistance. 


Leonzi waved him away; for he read with a grief* 
that knew not consolation’s name, on those fea- 
tures dearest to him in this world, the stamp of 
death too legibly impressed; and he was insen- 
sible to all, even to the thought of retribution on 
her murderer, in the only wish he had left to 
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soothe her last moments on earth. The Turks 
disappeared, and Romano gently endeavoured 
to place is Ianthe in a more recumbent pos- 
ture. 

“ No!” she faintly murmured, fixing her eyes 
with unutterable tenderness on his face; ‘* let 
me remain still. It,s'sweet to die thus with you, 
and for you, and in the sure and certain hope of 
being united there in an immortality of perfected 
love!” The slender hand pointed above—the 
heavy eyes closed—a slight convulsion past over 





the beautiful features, and then they settled into 
the most blessed and undisturbed 

Ianthe was no more !—the lovely and beloved. 
She was buried beneath the Eagle’s Cliff. Leon- 
zi, by a wonderful Providence, escaped his ene- 
mies once more, and returned to a world he 
loathed; but only to fight bravely, and fall glo- 
riously at the siege of Missolonghi. 

Peace to the ashes of the virtuous and the 
brave! They were lovely in their lives, and in 
their deaths they were not divided. 





For the Laty'’s Book. 
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Tae winds are hushed—the tempest dark and wild 
Has spent its fury—thick black clouds are piled, 
Like mighty cliffs upon the mountain’s brow, 
Reflected faintly from the wave below. 
The hollow thunders echo from the shore, 
The lightnings flash, the short lived torrents roar, 
The bow has-shone and vanished, and the day, 
On golden wings, is gliding fast away. 
Here, from the toils of science freed awhile, 
I come, where mountains rise from pile to pile, 
On thy fair bosom, peaceful lake, once more 
To breathe the gales of health, to range thy shore, 
From hill to lawn, or in the o’erhanging wood 
Commune with Nature in her happiest mood : 
And watch the soul of beauty peerless bright 
As from the darkling vale she steals her noiseless flight. 
How sweet along this winding bank to rove, 
Now o'er the mead, now thro’ the secated grove; 
The timid deer that bounds the lake along, 
Affrighted leaps the thickest groves among ; 
The shining trout, that in the waters lave, 
Start at my tread and hide beneath the wave; 
The far off boatman lifts his tuneful song, 
And soothes the wild swan, as she floats along. 
From the smooth lake, the expiring rays ascend, 
Shoot through the vale, and with the shadows blend, 
In all the varied lines of light and shade— 
Here melt the crimson, there the azure fade, 
With tints as soft as those to beauty given, 
When parting souls plume their lightgrings for Heaven. 
Now on the waveless mirror, shadows rest, 
Like sorrows stealing o’er the good man’s breast, 
Which darkening still, still brighter shows the star 
Of hope reflected from the heaven afar. 
All, all is hush’d—the thunder dies away 
With the last flashes of expiving day. 
Thron’d on the mountain, wrapped in misty shroud 
The rising moon with silver tips the cloud, 
The night wind rises, and a dirge like sigh 
Moans through the gloomy pines that wave on high; 
The listener starts, while a quick trembling chill 
Runs through his veins—then all again is still. 
Now from the groves, where thickest foliage blends, 
Thro’ dew-wet flowers, my winding pathway bends, 
Far where the distance hangs its mantle dim, 
Where the lone night-bird wakes his vesper hymn. 
There, sweetly murmuring thro’ the valley, wide, 
A streamlet wanJers by the mountain’s side, 
And winding downward, strikes the ravished sight, 
A fairy pathway to the mountain's height ; 
There broken clouds, the relict of a storm, 
Bright palaces, and glorious temples form: 
The home of spirits of the viewless air: 
And fancy paints the Muses’ dwelling there, 
Who oft the lyre in Eastern bowers have strung, 
Oft in Arcadia and Britannia sung, 
And hovering now away from Tempe’s vale, 
Are heard to whisper in the passing gale. 
Close where the streamlet flows, and wild flowers bloom, 





An humble ruin peeps amid the gloom. 
A dwelling once rosc here—no moss grown walls, 
No lofty arches tell of splendid halls, 
Where dwelt of cld, a race of noble blood; 
Fame says not they were great, but they were good. 
And tho’ the world disdain their tale to hear, 
And give to wealth alone the sordid tear, 
The violet weeps, and humble woodbine sighs, 
O’er her who now in yonder dingle lies; 
And every cotter knows her story well, 
And points the stranger where the maiden fell. 
From foreign lands, with wife and daughter fair, 
A peasant came, and raised his cottage here ; 
Before his axe quick sunk the forest wiid, 
And o'er his little farm rich harvests smiled; 
From his lone cot the morning incense rose, 
And o’er the lake was heard at evening’s close, 
When al! was still around, the song of praise, 
Sweet as the notes adoring angels raise. 
Years peaceful passed—she was her parents’ pride; 
All loved the maid—one faithful bosom sighed, 
Nor sighed in vain; the rose that bloomed alone, 
The loved one came to gather as his own— 
And happy hours stole on: "till once at even, 
By the still lake, that bright reflected heaven, 
Cheerful they roved these flowery banks along, 
While woodlands echoed to the small birds’ song. 
’T was eve, and from the west, the last bright ray 
Of golden light, had faded quite away, 
When lo, with sudden flash, and deadly aim, 
From the near copse the fatal bullet came, 
And pierced her tender heart—she sunk to rest, 
Upon her lover’s agonizing breast. 
The twilight trembled o er her marble cheek, 
The vale resounded with his frantic shriek ; 
At last she raised on him her fading eye, 
While her fond spirit parted for the sky. 
Nor words nor thought can paint the mother’s grief, 
Or lover's anguish, that forbade relief. 
They laid her gently in yon silent grave, 
Where the bright waters crystal pebbles lave ; 
And while they bowed tu raise the last sad prayer, 
The lurking savage came, and left them lifeless there. 
Such is the mournful tale the peasants tell, . 
Of those who peopled once this lonely dell ; is 
And oft the stripling as he treads the green 
At twilight hour, the lovers’ forms hath seen, 
Beside the maiden’s tomb, or by the shore, 
Tracing the path, they oft had trod before. 

Oh loved retreat, where Nature loveliest dwells, 
And the full heart with unmixed rapture swells; 
No more the savage roams thy hallowed ground, 
No more fell war's alarms re-echo round ; 
Peaceful, the peasants in yon hamlet sleep, 
Where guardian spirits vigils keep. 
Here, as the night-bird breathes her plaintive note, 
By the lone streams, from busy man remote, 
Here would I rest, where strife and sorrow cease, 
And woo eternal solitude and peace. ANTOoNt10. 
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DREAMING—SKELETONS OF LEAVES, &C.—BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 
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DREAMING. 

‘* Dreams are but interludes which fancy makes, 

When monarch Reason sleeps—this mimic wakes, 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 
A court of Cobblers—and a mob of Kings.” 

Amone the intelligent and well educated, we 
find many believers in dreams; and the ignorant 
and illiterate are almost universally the dupes of 
these nocturnal interludes. They are prejudices 
and superstitions instilled into their minds while 
young, by their nurses, or some no less credulous 
old women, and are not easily eradicated when 
they have arrived to maturer years. There is 
certainly nothing supernatural or unaccountable 
in these wanderings of imagination. It is only 
when our sleep is partial and the brain continues 
somewhat of its action, that we are sensible of its 
incoherent operations. 

Our dreams are either pleasant or painful, 
agreeable or disagreeable, depending in a great 
measure upon the exertion and fatigue of the 
body or mind during the preceding day, as well 
as the operation of the involuntary functions at 
the time. Whatever the mind is most engaged 
in during the day, will still be revolved during 
our sleep. The lover will dream of his sweet- 
heart, the tradesman of his goods, in fact— 

“ Whate’er in day, the mind intensely views, 
In sleep, the timely fancy oft renews; 
The wearied huntsman, though he seeks his bed, 
Still to the field and chase is onward led; 
To lawyers, suits; to soldiers, arms are dear ;” &c. 


Not unfrequently very disagreeable dreams 
prove the precursors of that sad fiend, incumbus, 
or night-mare: with which most persons are 
more or less acquainted. The degree of con- 
sciousness attendant on this terrible disease, so 
far exceeds whatever happens in an ordinary 
dream, and approaches so near to reality, that it 
is almost impossible to undeceive the unhappy 
victim; and persuade him that he is the subject 
of a mere illusion. 

To the imprudence in eating, &c. of those who 
suffer from this monster, may gencrally be attri- 
buted the cause ; and consequently they have the 
means of avoiding it in themselves. But the or- 
dinary and credulous dreamers to satisfy their 
morbid sensibilities, and to make reasonable the 
operations of their reasonless imaginations, and 
to accvunt for all the unaccountables, resort to 
their dream book, which deciphers all. Manya 
one of the fairer part of creation, fancies. she 
reads in her dreams her future prospects, and 
perchance sees her dear spouse, and a goodly 
number of little ones (the poor man’s blessing! 
smiling around her like cherubs; of the reality 
of these blessings I have nothing to say ; possibly 
all with husbands and children are as happy as 
in their dreams they have anticipated; and many 
tLere are who dream with open eyes of connubial 
joys and blessings, that those who die unmarried 
never realize. 

Various are the means our youth resort to, to 
ascertain their marriage prospects. They will 
distort or interpret almost any dream, be it death, 
famine, or earthquake, to something ominous of 








a connubial life and happiness. If dreams were 
all golden, and could make us happy, surely we 
have the means at hand, and might easily partake 
of what we all so earnestly desire. 





SKELETONS OF LEAVES, FLOWERS, &c. 

WE often see in museums and scientific col- 
lections, those beautiful and delicate prepara- 
tions, which afford the reflective mind materials 
for contemplation, at the creative power of the 
Omnipotent Deity. The manner in which these 
specimens, or skeleton leaves, as they are deno- 
minated, are made, has been frequently kept a 
profound secret by those who are in the habit of 
making them; but the method is extremely sim- 
ple, and performed as follows :—The leaves are 
to be placed in a small portion of water until it 
is perfectly putrid, and for this purpose hot water 
is to be preferred ; it is then to be taken out and 
laid upon a marble slab, or flat surface ; a delicate 
stream of clear water is then gently to be poured 
upon it, and thus the putrid particles are washed 
away, leaving nothing behind but a series of 
apparently woody fibres, or sap vessels, which 
constitute a beautiful net-work, particularly in 
the smaller leaves. This operation being per- 
formed, it is to be placed in its natural situation 
to dry, and when this is accomplished, it may be 
glued on a table of black velvet (as is usually 
done.) placed in a glazed frame, or glass case as 
fancy may direct. This being done, it may be 
put in a museum, and thus be preserved for 
years. Until the student is au-fait in these pre- 
parations, he should commence his experiments 
with the largest leaves, as he will be less likely 
to fail, than with the more delicate.—Scientific 
Gazette. 





BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 

Ir cannot be tlfat earth is man’s only abiding 
place. It cannot be that our life is a bubble, 
cast up by the ocean of eternity, to float a mo- 
ment upon its waves. and sink into nothingness. 
Else, why is it, the high and glorious aspirations, 
which leap like angels from the temple of our 
hearts, are forever wandering about uasatisficd? 
Why is it that the rainbow and the cloud come 
over us with a beauty that is not of earth, and 
then pass off and leave us to muse upon their 
faded loveliness? Why is it that the stars which 
** hold their festival around the midnight throne,” 
are set above the grasp of our limited faculties: 
furever mocking us with their unapproachable 
glory? Ard finally. why is it that bright forms 
of human beauty are presented to our view and 
then taken from us; leaving the theusard streams 
of our affections to flow back in Alpine torrents 
upon our hearis? We are born for a higher des- 
tiny than that of earth. There is a realin where 
the rainbow never fades—where the stars will be 
spread out before us like the islands that slumber 
on the ocean, and where the beautiful beings 
which here pass before us like shadows, will stay 
in our presence forever. 
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THE SUNBEAM. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Tuov art no tingerer in monarch’s hall : 

A joy thou art, and a wealth to all! 

A bearer of hope upon land and sea— 
Sunbeam ! what gift hath the world like thee ? 


Thou art walking the billows, and ocean smiles— 
Thou hast touched with glory his thousand isles— . 
Thou hast lit up the ships and the feathery foam, 
And gladdened the sailor like words from home. 


To the solemn depths of the forest shades 

Thou art steaming on through their green arcades ; 
And the quivering leaves that have caught thy glow, 
Like fire flies glance to the pools below. 


I looked on the mountains—a vapour lay, 
Folding their heights in its dark array ; 
Thou brokest forth—and the mist became 
A crown and a mantle of living flame. 


I looked on the peasant’s lowly cot— 
Something of sadness had wrapped the spot; 
But the gleam of rue on its casement fell, 
And it laughed into beauty at that bright spell. 


To the earth's wild places a guest thou art, 
Flushing the waste like the rose’s heart; 

And thou soornest not from thy pomp to shed 
A tender light on the ruin’s head. , 


Thou tak’st through the dim church aisles thy way, 
And its pillars from twilight flash forth to day; 

And its high pale tombs, with their trophies old, 
Are bathed in a flood as of burning gold. 


And thou turn’st not from the humblest grave, 
Where a flower to the sighing winds may wave ; 
Thou scatterest its gloom like the dreams of rest, 
Thou sleepest in love on its grassy breast. 


Sunbeam of summer! O, what is like thee ? 

Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea! 

—One thing is like thee, to mortals given— 

The ratru, touching all things with hues of heaven. 





VENETIAN SONG. 


““We came close under a dreary looking wing of the’ 
building of the Lazaretto ; so closé, that we distinetly heard 
a young silvery-toned voice frequently repeating, ‘ Venite 
pet me—Venite per me—cari amici ?’ Directed by the sound, 
we perceived a pale face pressed against the bars of a sash- 
less window in an elevated part of the building—a hand 
that looked like snow in the sunshine, had forced itself 
through the gratings, and accompanied by js impatient 
motion, the oft-repeated question of—'Venite per me, cart 
amici?’ ” 


“ Arg ye coming for me--are ye coming for me?” 
Implored a voice plaintive and long: 

“ Are ye coming for me—are ye coming for me ?” 
Were the words of a crazed maiden’s song. 


Who was waving her hand from a lattice on high, 
And had pressed her pule cheek through the rail, 

Where she earnestly beckoned on us to draw nigh, 
But changed not the words of her wail. 


’Twas a fair tender maiden; whose lover had died 


On the morn of the bridal-fix’d day ; 
And often she wondered they called not the bride— 
Or why did the bridegroom delay? 


Oh! "twas piteous to see, when they told her his fate, 
She would not believe he was dead, 

But incessant she moaned, like a dove for her mate, 
And wept that he came not to wed. 


To a convent of Venice they bore her away, 
Whiere wild in her madness she raves; 

To the stranger, who passes, in vain will she pray, 
Till her sad plaint is lost on the waves. 


At that dark iron grate she unwearied appears, 
And watches the barques leave the shore; 

While she dismally moans the same cry, when she hears 
The splash of the gondolier’s oar ! 





REMINISCENCES OF WOLFGANG MOZART. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ROUE. 


THERE was scarcely ever an infancy more re- 
markable than that of Mozart. Before he had 
attained his eighth year he had exhibited his mu- 
sical talents in the principal courts of Europe, to 
the great admiration of his royal and courtly au- 
ditors, exciting no small degree of envy among 
the most experienced professors. 

Handel displayed an astonishing love of his 
science as early as his eighth year, but Mozart 
had scarcely attained his fourth birth-day before 
he astonished his father, no mean musician him- 
self, by his proficiency at the piano. 

It is true that every opposition was made by 
the parents of Handel to his inclination for music, 
while that of Mozart was encouraged and ap- 
plauded by his father, who held the situation of 
vice kapell-meister and violinist in the chapel of 
the archbishop of Salzburg, and who was too 
happy to perceive in his son such early indication 
of excellence in his own science. Mozart was 

L2 





scarcely three years old, when his father began 
to give lessons on the harpsichord to his sister, 
who was then seven. His astonishing disposition 
for music immediately manifested itself. -His 
delight was to seek for thirds on the piano, and 
nothing could equal his joy when he found this 
harmonious chord. 

At four years old, Mozart would learn a minuet 
in less than half an hour, and pieces of greater 
extent in less than twice that time; playing them 
immediately with the greatest clearness and per- 
fectly in time. He was not, however, even at 
this early period, content with playing, but al- 
ready exhibited the extraordinary precocity of 
his musical mind by the composition of minuets 
and other little movements, which displayed a 
consistency of thought and a symmetry of design 
that promised a maturity of the highest genius ; 
a promise which all the world acknowledges to 
have been fully realized. Arithmetic was the 
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only pursuit that had the power togiraw him even 
for a moment from music, and he made great 
progress in the science of figures: a science in 
which it is curious that there are many instances 
of infant precocity. During this period, so ardent 
was he in the pursuit, that the walls, chairs, and 
tables were covered with his figures. But he 
displayed the same ardour in every thing he un- 
dertook, and, before he confined himself exclu- 
sively to music, he was so fond of the usual 
amusements of his age, that he frequently sacri- 
ficed even his mealstothem. From the moment, 
however, he became acquainted with music, his 
relish for these amusements vanished, or, to ren- 
der them pleasing to him, it was necessary to in- 
troduce music into them. Sometimes they carried 
their playthings in procession, and- the infant 
Mozart would sing a march, or some one would 
play it for him on the violin. 

Music soon began, however, to engross him 
entirely, and he made such rapid advances that 
his parents could not help regarding him asa 
prodigy. 

He was scarcely five years old, when, on his 
return from church, his father discovered him 
writing, and inquired what he was about. — 

“Tam composinga concerto for the harpsi- 
chord, and have almost finished the first part of 
it,” replied the infant Mozart. 

* Let us see this fine scrawl,” said his father, 
taking up the sheet full of notes, which could 
scarcely be deciphered for the blots of ink, and 
was at first inclined to laugh heartily at the la- 
bours of his son. But as he read, he became 
silent; the apparent confusion disappeared, and 
what had seemed a chaotic assemblage of blots, 
grew, upon perusal, into a systematic composi- 
tion. 

Tears swelled in the father’s eyes, as turning 
to a professional friend, he exclaimed, in a tone 
of joy and wonder, “ look, every thing is compos- 
ed according to the strictest rules—it is a pity 
that the piece cannot-be made fse of, but it is too 
difficult ; nobody would be able to play it.” 

“It is a concerto,” replied the infant, “and 
must he well studied before it can be properly 
played.” Then, sitting down to the, piano, he 
continued, “ this is the style in which it ought to 
be executed.” He accordingly began to play, 
but succeeded only so far as to give them an idea 
of what he intended. 

This anecdote is related by an eye witness, 
who says, that at that time the young Mozart firm- 
ly believed that to play a concerto was about as 
easy as to work a miracle, and, accordingly, the 
composition in question was a heap of notes, cor- 
rectly placed, but presenting so many difficulties 
that the most skilful performer would have found 
it impossible to play it. 

Every day now afforded fresh proofs of Mo- 
zart’s exquisite organization for music. He could 
distinguish and point out the slightest difference 
of sound; and every false and rough note, not 
softened by a chord, was atorture to him. That 


such a gifted child should be considered a prodi- ” 


gy, and that the praises of all his friends should 








be lavished upon him was natural—but this had 
no effect upon his vanity, or upon the sweetness 
of his disposition, which was remarkably affec- 
tionate. Theaffection andsweetness which cha- 
racterize so many of his airs were inherent in his 
disposition, and seem .to have been drawn from 
the deep fountains of his own warm feelings. He 
loved his parents, particularly his father, so ten- 
derly, that every night, before going to bed, he 
used {o sing a little air that he had composed on 
purpose, his father having placed him standing 
in a chair, and singing second tohim. During 
this affectionate eeremony be often kissed his 
father, and as soon as the singing was over, he 
was laid in bed, perfectly contented and happy. 

On every occasion he manifested a kind and 
feeling disposition. There seemed a vast fount 
of love in his heart ready to be bestowed upon 
his fellow-creaturés, and this was naturally 
accompanied by a strong desire of being loved in 
return. He would therefore frequently say to 
those about him, “ do you love me?” and when- 
ever in jest they said no, the tears would roll 
down his cheeks. That this tenderness of his 
nature was a part of that organization which led 
to his excellence in his art there can be little 
doubt; and there is scarcely a melody which he 
has left us, from his earliest composition to the 
requiem which he died in composing, that does 
not, in a greater or less degree, partake of this 
characteristic of his nature. 

The infant composer so astonished his father 
by his progress, that before his son had attained 
his sixth year, the Mozart family, consisting of 
the father, the mother, the sister, and our young 
hero, made a journey to Munich. Of this first 
expedition, which took place in January, 1762, 
little account is preserved. The two children 
performed before the elector, and astonished the 
royal family by their precision and execution. 

At the court of Vienna the family was received 
with marked favour by the Emperor Francis the 
First, who playfully designated the young Mo- 
zart his “ Little Magician.” Compliments and 
praises now flowed from all quarters; the whole 
court were astonished, and the young Mozart 
became the wonder of all who heard him. The 
Emperor, in particular, was very partial to him. 
His majesty one morning lingering pear the piano 
said to him jokingly, “ there is nothing wonder- 
ful in playing with all the fingers, but to play 
with one finger and the keys covered, would in- 
deed be surprising.” Without manifesting any 
degree of surprise at this proposition, he imme- 
diately began to play with a single finger, with 
as much neatness and certainty as if he had long 
practised it. He afterwards desired them to 
cover the keys of the piano, and continued to 
play in the same manner with the greatest clear- 
ness and precision. 

The father, in a letter to his friend at 
Saizburg, writes: “ You will scarcely believe 
me when I tell you how graciously we have been 
received. The empress took Wolfgang on her 
lap, and kissed him heartily.” With all this he 
was a complete child. One day on a visit to the 
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empress, little Mozart was led into her presence 
by the two princesses, one of whom was after- 
wards the unfortunate Marie Antoinette. Being 
unaccustomed to the smoothness of the floor, his 
foot slipped, and he fell. One of the princesses 
took no notice of the accident, but the other, 
Marie Antoinette, lifted him up and consoled 
him; upon which he said to her in his childish 
accent, “ you are very good—I will marry you.” 
On this being related to the empress, slie asked 
him how he came to make this resolution. He 
answered, “ from gratitude; ghe was so kind to 
me.” Here was another instance of that tender- 
ness of disposition, which was so prominent a 
part of his character. 

From his earliest age Mozart s¢ems to have 
been animated with the true feeling of his art, 
and was never vain of the compliments paid him 
by the great. Heused,even at this early period 
of his infancy, a remarkable discrimination with 
regard to his auditors, and only performed insig- 
nificant trifles, when he had to play before peo- 
ple unacquainted with music, of whatever rank 
they might be. On the contrary, he played with 
all the fire and attention of which he was capable 
when n the presence of connoisseurs; and his 


father was often obliged to have recourse to ar- | 


tifice, and to make the great men before whom 
he was to exhibit pass for such with him. $ 

Once, just before he commenced a concerto, 
seeing himself #rrounded by only persons of the 
court, he asked the emperor, “ is not M. Wagen- 
seil here? He understands these things.” ‘The 
emperor sent for*Wagenseil, and gave up his 
place to him by the side of the piano. “ Sir,” 
said the infant Mozart, “ I am going to play one 
of your concertos—you must turn over the leaves 
for me.” He was at this period only six years of 

! 

As yet, Mozart had only played on keyed in- 
struments, but having been presented with a 
small violin during his residence in Vienna, he 
practised frequently upon it on his return to 
Salzburg. A short time afterwards Weuzl, a 
skilful violin player, who had then just begun to 
compose, came to Mozart, the father, to request 
his observations on some trios which he had writ- 
ten during the journey of the former to Vienna. 
Schachtner, the archbishop’s trumpeter, to whom 
Mozart was particularly attached, happened to 
be at the house, and we give the following anec- 
dote in his own words:—* The father,” said 
Schachtner, “ played the bass, Weuzl the first 
violin, and I was to play the second. Mozart 
requested to take this last part, but his father re- 
proved him for this childish demand, observing 
that, as he had never received any regular les- 
sons on the violin, he could not possibly play it 


properly. The son replied, that it did not ap- 


pear to him necessary to receive lessons in order 
to play the second violin. His father, half angry 
at this reply, told him to go away and not inter- 
rupt us. Wolfgang was so hurt at this, that he 
began to cry bitterly. As he was going away 
with his little violin, I begged that he might be 
permitted to play with me, and the father, with 





a good deal of difficulty, consented. ‘ Well,’ 
said he, ‘ you may play with M. Schachtner, on 
condition that you play very softly, and do not 


| let yourseif be heard, otherwise 1 shall send you 


out directly.’ We began the trio, little Mozart ~ 
playing with me, but it was not long before I per- 
ceived, with the greatest astonishment, that I was 
perfectly useless. Without saying any thing, l 
laid down my violin, and Jooked at the father, 
who shed tears of affection at the sight. The 
child played all the trios in the same manner. 
The commendation we bestowed upon him made 
him pretend that he could play the first violin. 
To humour him we let him try, and could not 
forbear laughing on hearing him execute this 
part, very imperfectly, it is true, but still so as 
never to be set fast.” ‘ 

The peculiardelicacy of Mozart’s organization 
is displayed in the fine sense of hearing which he 
evinced atatender age. This same Schachtner 
had a violin that Wolfgang was very fond of 
playing upon, and which he used to praise ex- 
ceedingly for its soft tone. On one occasion, as 
the boy was amusing himself with his own little 
violin, he said to Schachtner, “ if you have left 
your violin tuned as it was when | last played 
upon it, it must be full half a quarter of a note 
flatter than mine.” Those present langhed at a 
nicety of distinction vpon which the most critical 
ear could hardly pronounce; but the father, who 
had many proofs of the extraordinary memory 
and exquisite feeling of his son, sent for the in- 
strument, and it was found to be precisely as the 
boy had said. 

It was most probable from this cause that, until 
he had attained his tenth year, he had an insur- 
mountable horror of the sound of the trumpet, 
when it was used otherwise than as an accompa- 
niment. The sight of this instrument produced 
upon him much the same impression as that of a 
loaded pistol does upon other children, when 
pointed at them in sport. His father thought he 
could cure him of this fear by causing the trum- 
pet to be blown in his presence, notwithstanding 
his son’s entreaties to be spared that torment; 
but at the first blast he turned pale, fell upon the 
floor, and would probably have been in convul- 
sions if they had not immediately ceased. 

Though the child every day beheld new proofs 
of the astonishment and admiration inspired by . 
his talents, it neither rendered him proud nor 
self-willed; a man in talent—in every thing else 
he was an obedient and docile child. He under- 
stood and obeyed the slightest signs made by his 
parents, and carried his obedience so far as to 
refuse the sweetmeats which were offered him, 
when he had not their permission to accept them. 

In 1763, the seventh year of Mozart's age, his 
family set out on their first expedition beyond 
the boundaries of Germany; and it was in this 
third tour that the fame of Mozart extended 
throughout Europe, and that the commencement 
of his celebrity is to be dated. 

The tour commenced with Munich; and at 
Augsburgh, Manheim, Frankfort, Coblentz, 
Brussels, and other places, the two children gave 
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public concerts, or played before the principal 


persons in the place, and received every where 
the greatest commendation. But as they were 
generally rewarded with costly presents, swords, 
snuff-boxes, trinkets, &c. instead of money, the 
father had much anxiety on that account. 

He says, in a letter from Brussels, “ at Aix we 
saw the Princess Amelia, sister to the king of 
Prussia, but she has no money. If the kisses 


Wolfgang, had been louis d’ors, we might have 
rejoiced.” 

In Paris little Mozart performed feats which 
would have done honour to the most experienced 
professors; transposing at sight into any key 
whateyer, any airs that were placed before him, 
writing the melody to a bar, and the bar to a me- 
lody, with the utmost facility and without preme- 
ditation. His deep acquaintance with harmony 
and modulation surprised every body, and his 
organ playing was particularly admired. 

When the family were at Versailles, Madame 
de Pompadour had young Mozart placed upon a 
table, but as he approached to salute her, she 
turned away from him; upon which he said very 
indignantly, “ I wonder who she is that she will 
not kiss me—the Empress has kissed me.” At 
this place the whole court was present to hear a 


{ 


the king placed before Wolfgang not only pieces 
of Wagenseil, but of Bach, Abel, and Handel, all 
of which he performed at sight. At last the king 
gaye him the bass part of one of Handel’s airs, 


| to which he composed so beautiful a melody that 


all present were lost in astonishment. That the 
king was delighted with him one may judge by 
the elder Mozart’s writing that “a week after, 
as we were walking in St. James’s Park, the king 


which she gave my children, especially to Master | and the queen came by in their carriage, and al- 


though we were differently dressed, they knew 
us, and not only that, but the king opened the 


_ window, and puttihg his head out and laughing, 


little boy of eight years old play upon the organ, | 


and he was treated with a great deal of distinc- 
tion by the whole of the royal family, particularly 
by the queen. When shedined in public, young 
Mozart had the honour to stand near her, to con- 
verse with her constantly, and now and then to 
receive some delicacy from her hand. 


greeted us with head and hands, particularly 
Master Wolfgang.” Nothing can be more cha- 
racteristic of George the Third. After dedicat- 
ing a set of sonatas to the queen, and experienc- 
ing great patronage from the nobility, Mozart, 
with his father and sister, crossed over to the 
Netherlands in July 1765. 

At the Hague a fever attacked both children, 
which at first endangered their lives ; determined 
nowever, not to remain idle, the young Mozart 
composed six sonatas during his return to conva- 
lescence. At length, after an absence of three 
years, and having composed a quodlibet for all 
the instruments at the installation of the prince 
of Orange, the family returned to Saltzburg. 

It is aremarkable trait that during this absence 
none of the younger Mozart’s letters contain a 
word about his own extraordinagy triumphs, nor 
any account of the applause he received, or the 
admiration he excited, but are filled with tender 


' inquiries after those friends whom he had left be- 


It was at Paris, during this visit, that Mozart | 


composed and published his first works, consist- 
ing of two sonatas for the harpsichord, with ac- 
companiments for the violin; one of them was 


second daughter of Louis the Fifteenth, and the 
other to the Countess de Tess. In the midst of 
all these triumphs the tenderness of his disposition 
remained the same. One morning, on awaking 


his home, he began to cry. On his father asking 
him the reason, he expressed his sorrow at not 


being able to see his friends Hagenaur, Wenz, | 


Spitzede, and Reibl, musicians in the chapel of 


Saltzburg. One can easily imagine his true re- | 


membrance at this moment of their kindness to 


him, and this is but one among a crowd of in- | 


stances of the sensibility he evinced during the 
whole period of his childhood. In April, 1764, 
the family arrived in England, where the young 
artist excited quife as much attention and admi- 
ration as he had done on the continent. On their 
first arrival the father fell ill of a dangerous sore 


hind him. 

The young Mozart now enjoyed a year of 
quiet, and he spent it in uninterrupted study in 
the higher walks of composition. Besides apply- 
ing to the old masters, he was indefatigable in 


dedicated to Madame Victoire de France, the | perusing the works of Emanuel Bach, Hape, 


Handel, and Eberlin, and by the diligent perform- 
ances of these authors, he acquired extraordina- 
ry brillliancy and power with the lefthand. Here 
was a precociousness in the power of steady ap- 


from a deep sleep, and perhaps from a dream of plication as well as of talent; but it was all the 
effect of that fire of genius which was the very 


principle of his existence. 

In 1767 the family again visited Venice, where 
Mozart, by command of the emperor, wrote his 
first opera, “ La Firta Semplia,” which was never 


| performed, owing to the envy and cabal of the 


throat, and as during its continuance no practis- | 
ing could go on, his son employed himself in | 


writing his first sinfonia. It was scored with all 


the instruments, not omitting drums and trumpets. | 


His sister sat near him while he wrote, and he 
said to her, “‘ remind me that I give the horns 


something good to do.” 
When playing before the English royal family, 


musicians and singers. In the presence of the 
Yather the performers lauded their parts to the 
skies, but their secret cabal against the work 
ultimately prevented its performance. Nothing 
can bea greater proof of the talent of young 
Mozart than this general rising of the established 


| musicians to drive him out of the field of compe- 


tition. 

The Italian singers and composers, who’ were 
the established musicians in Vienna, did not like 
to find themselves surpassed by a boy of twelve 
years of age; and they therefore not only charg- 
ed the composition with a want of dramatic effect, 
but they even went so far as to say that he had 
not scored it himself, To counteract such calum- 
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nies, Leopold Mozart afterwards obliged his son 
to put the orchestral parts to his compositions in 
the presence of spectators, which he did with 
wonderful celerity before Metastasio, Hape, the 
duke of Braganza and others. He had before, 
both in Paris and London, been driven to the 
same necessity by the same calumnious assertions 
of envious composers. 

Writing upon the subject of this opera, for 
which Mozart did not receive a kreutzer, his 
father says, “ The whole hell of music here has 
risen to prevent the talent of a child from being 
seen. The singers have sworn that if they are 
obliged to perform it, they will give it as misera- 
bly as they can, and do their best to spoil it.” 

He now again devoted himself to arithmetic, 
and made frequent requests for books in that 
science ; and in this love for numbers may per- 
haps be discovered the foundation of that regu- 
larity and symmetry which distinguish his compo- 
sitions; and had he not joined an exquisite imagi- 
nation and acute sensibility to his faculty for nu- 
merical calculations, he might have fallen into 
the dryness of a pedantic contrapuntist. 

Such is an outline sketch of the infancy of 
Mozart, which was passed in a series of preco- 
cious triutnphs, unparalleled, we believe, in the 
history of any other man ; and, though our sketch 
has brought us only to the twelfth year of his age, 
yet his future progress was so rapid, and displayed 
so much manliness of intellect, as well as the fire 
of original genius, that we dare no longes desig- 
nate him a boy. 

Young Mozart having now mastered the Italian 
language, he and his father made the tour of Italy, 
and before he had attained the age of fourteen, 
we find him delighting the famous contra- 
puntist, Martini, by the correctness of his an- 
swers in the rigore modi to any subject of fugue 
that might be laid before him—astonishing the 
cardinal, amateurs, and professors of Rome, by 
bringing away the famous Misereri of Allegri 
from the Sistine chapel, and writing and per- 


a member of the Philharmonic academy at Bolog- 


na—and producing his opera of “ Mitrid@te, Re | 
| things; but as far as regards music, } am living 


di Ponto,” at Milan. During this period he was 
idolized in Italy, and received with honours in 
every city that he visited. Every poet was ready 
with his effusions in honour of the young com- 
poser. Anacreontics, extempore sonnets and 
verses of all sorts were literally showered upon 
him. “ Al Signore Armadeo Mozart, Giovinetto 
ammirabile—dulcissimo Puero et elegantissimo 
Lyriste,” &c. 

On his return to Rome he was surprised at be- 
ing addressed by the Cardinal Pallaricini as 
“ Signore Cavalier,’ and thought it was a jest, 
until the cardinal presented him from his holiness 
with the order of the cross, the same honour 
which had before been conferred on Gluck. He 
playfully communicated the honour to his sister 
by finishing his next letter to her by “ Mlle. J’ai 
Vhonneur d’etre votre tres humble serviteur et 
Srere Chevalier de Mozart.” 

His opera of Mitridate was performed at Mi- 








lan the twenty-sixth of December, 1770. It met 
with great success, many parts of it being encor- 
ed, and scarcely an air played without being fol- 
lowed by loud applauses and cries of “ Evviva il 
Maestro— Evviva il Maestrino.” 

His works now so rapidly succeeded each other 
that they can only be enumerated in some more 
elaborate biographical’ notice than such a mere 
sketch as this. But, melancholy to relate, as 
boyhood passed away, his patrons ceased to. 
wonder at, or feel the same interest in his genius ; 
and Mozart, whose early years had been passed 
in familiar intercourse with the principal nobi- 
lity of Europe, who had been caressed by royalty 
in almost every kingdom he had visited, and re- 
ceived distinctions and caresses unparalleled in 
the history of his art, had now to earn his bread, 
as well as his fame, in the midst of worldly cares 
and annoyances, deceived by pretended friend- 
ship, persecuted by open enmity, and with all his 
genius, all his industry, and all his exertions, 
never obtaining any situation watts of his ac- 
ceptance. 

Can any one read this and not blush to think 
of the sums lavished on many ephemeral com- 
posers of the present day, whose works are for- 
gotten almost before the publisher has time to 
give them to the world; and whose names would 
never have been heard ‘of: but for the caprice of 
fashion, or the assuranot'qa@upkery of the 
composer. 

Disappointed in his attempt to obtain the hum- 
ble situation of music master to the royal family 
at Manheim, by which his talents might have 
been retained in that city for about forty pounds 
a year, he accompanied Wendling to Paris. 

His wish for such an humble situation arose 
from that affectionate disposition which led him 
to prefer the society and praises of his friends to 
his hopes of more extended fame. 

In Paris his life was far from comfortable, 
through the cabal and envy of his competitors. 
In one of his own letters he writes, “ If L were in 


forming it from his memory—elected unanimously | a place-where the people had ears to hear, hearts 


to feel, who only understood and possessed a little 
taste for music, I should laugh heartily at these 


among mere beasts and cattle. How can it be 
otherwise? they are just the same in all their joys 


' and sorrows, and in every thing else.” He con- 


cludes by saying that he daily prays God he may 
bring honour to Germany, and become rich 
enough to help his father out of his straitened 
circumstances, that they may all live happily toge- 
ther. Here was,a sentiment and a wish worthy of 
the tenderness of Mozart. But his life is full of 
these traits. From Paris he went to Vienna, which 
was a city much more congenial to his habits. 

It is not to be supposed that, although occupied 
as Mozart was with his science, he could possess 
so much sensibility without experiencing the 
passion of love. The first person who seems to 
have inspired him with this feeling was Made- 
moiselle Aloysa Weber, a singer at Manheim. 
The sentiment was mutual, and they parted, de- 
pending upon each other’s fidelity. The lady, 


4 
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however, broke her plighted vows, and on his 
return to Manheim would hardly recognize him. 
Mozart did not give himself up to despair, but 
transferred his regard to the younger sister Con- 
stance, whom he afterwards married. It was 
during the commencement of this new passion 
that he wrote his opera of Idomeneo, which, it is 
said, owes a great numbér of its beauties to the 
influence which his love had upon his mind. Dur- 
ing the composition of this opera, the kindness 
of his disposition was shown by the alterations he 
made to please the performers. “i have still 
another alieration to make,” he writes, “ which 
is Raft’s fault; he is, however, in the right, and 
if he were not, still one must do something to give 
his gray hairs pleasure.” 

To give any history of his compositions, or of 
the instances of his readiness and invention would 
require a volume, but notwithstanding the va- 
riety and number of his compositions he found 
time for the enioyment of his friends. He became 
the admiration of Haydn, who declared him the 
greatest composer that ever lived; and even 
Haydn’s friend and admirer, the Baron Swieten, 
prophesied that he would surpass Haydn himself. 
Like Raphael, Mozart embraced his art in its 
whole extent: operas, sinfonias, songs, airs for 
dancing, sacred music—he was great in every 
thing. Of his piano-forte playing Haydn said, 
“T never can forget Mozart’s playing, it went lo 
the heart.” 

Such was Mozart in music, proving an almost 
singular instance of a remarkable child becoming 
a great man. A 

Mozart possessed no advantages of person, 
though his parents were remarkable for their 
beauty. He never reached his natural growth, 
and used in his letters to designate himself play- 
fully “ My Littleness.” During his whole life his 
health was delicate. His hands were small and 
beautiful, and he used them so softly and natu- 
rally upon the piano, that the eye was no less de- 
lighted than the ear. It is said of him that he 
was vain of his hands and feet, but not of having 
written Don Giovanni and the Requiem. 

This man who, from his earliest age, had shown 
the greatest of minds, in what related to his art, 
in other respects remained always a child. The 
management of domestic affairs, the proper use 
of money, the judicious selection of his pleasures, 
and temperance in the enjoyment of them, were 
not virtues much to his taste. 

His exertions, added to that inextinguishable 
fire of genius which burnt within him, were too 
much for his frame. Yet, in the last four months 
of his life, when his life was fast declining, he 
wrote “ Die Zauberflote,” “ La Clemenza di 
Tito,” two “ Cantatos,” a “Concerto for the 
Clarionet,” and the “ Requiem” which he died in 
composing. “ La Clemenza di Tito” was begun 
in the coach, on the road to Prague, and was 
finished in a fortnight ; Mozart had already fallen 
sick, and looked pale and melancholy, though 
sometimes, among his friends, his spirits would 
revive. 

From the moment, however, that he commenc- 





ed his Requiem he seemed to think that it would 
be his last work, and that his death was nigh at 
hand. One fine day in autumn, to distract him 
from his work, his wife drove out with him to 
the Prater;.as they sat down in a solitary spot 
he began to speak of his death, and said that he 
was writing the Requiem for himself, and as he 
said this tears came into his eyes. This idea 
never left his mind, and perhaps it was impressed 
the more strongly from the mystery with which 
the commencement of this task was attended. A 
stranger, handsomely dressed, was one day intro- 
duced by his servant to Mozart ; he was dignified 
and of impressive manners, and stated himself to 
have been commissioned by a man of considera- 
ble importance to call upon the composer. 

“ Who is he?” demanded Mozart. 

“ He does not wish to be known,” replied the 
stranger; “ he has just lost a person whom he 
tenderly loved, and whose memory will be eter- 
nally dear tohim. He is desirous of annually 
commemorating this mournful event by a solemn 
service, for which he requests you to compose a 
Requiem.” 

Mozart was forcibly struck by this discourse, 
by the grave manner in which it was uttered, and 
by the air of mystery in which the whole seemed 
to be involved. 

He agreed to the proposition, and demandeda 
month for the completion of the work ; he began 
rapidly, but as he proceeded his strength failed 
him, and his task proceeded but slowly. The 
month being expired, the stranger made his ap- 
pearance, received the composer’s apology, and 
gave him another month to finish the Requiem, 
but refused to tell his name, or by whom he was 
employed—he departed, saying, “in a month's 
time | shall return.” 

Mozart immediately called one of his servants 
and ordered him to follow this extraordinary per- 
sonage, but the man returned without being able 
to trace him. Poor Mozart was then persuaded 
that he was no ordinary being; that he hada 
connection with the other world, and was sent to 
announce to him his approaching end. 

Thi® prophesy was unhappily accomplished; 
he died during the composition of the Requiem, 
labouring at it almost in the hour of death. Of 
this melancholy event his sister-in-law writes 
thus :—* As I approached his bed he called to 
me,‘ lam glad to sec you here—you must stay 
to-night, and see me die.’ I tried to persuade 
him out of this, but he answered, ‘ 1 havealready 
the taste of death upon my tongue, I can feel it, 
and who will be with Constance if you are not” 
I only went away for a short time to give my 
mother some intelligence 1 had promised her, 
and when I.came back to my disconsolate sister, 
Siissmaier was by Mozart’s bed-side. Upon the 
counterpane lay the Requiem, and Mozart was 
explaining his meaning to him, that Siissmaier 
might complete the work after his death.” 

Thus, in the thirty-sixth year of his age, ex- 
pired one of the greatest composers that ever 
lived, leaving his wife and two sons utterly un- 
provided for. 
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Mozart was the Shakspeare of music; and as 
long as the immortal bard is read, Mozart will 
live in the admiration of mankind. He has 
reached the passions through the ear, as Shak- 

did through the mind, and no works will 
live that do not touch the passions and the heart; 
they are the same in all ages, and will make 
Shakspeare and Mozart a poet and a com- 
poser 

“ For all time.’ 

Two great lessons may be learned from Mo- 
zart by his successors in his own art, as well as 
by every man of talent. The one, his modesty 


which never led him to depreciate the composi- ‘ 


tion of others, or be vain of his own; and the 
other, the perseverance and industry with which 
his genius was cultivated. Great as he must 





have felt this genius to be, he never depended 
upon its inspiration, but studied as hard as though 
his mind were as dense as those of so many of his 
contemporaries. 

From his childhood to the last moment of his 
life Mozart was wholly a musician> The fore- 
going anecdotes speak his early precocity; and 
his voluminous productions are the best attesta- 
tions of the unwearied diligence of his maturer 
years. 

Ever striving after higher and higher degrees 
of excellence, he existed only for his art. Dur- 
ing the last month of his life, though weak in body 
he was “ full of the god ;” and, afew hours before 
his death took place, he is reported to have said, 
“now 1 begin to see what might be done in 
music.” 4 
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CHEERFULNESS. 


We have frequently pointed out to our readers 
the potent influence which bodily infirmities ex- 
ert over the disposition and intellect, and have 
drawn from this circumstance an additional ar- 
gument for the preservation of health as the sup- 
port and companion of cheerfulness. We shall 
now venture a few remarks on the necessity of 
encouraging a cheerful state of mind, the better 
to insure health, and to aid in the important pur- 
poses of education, and the pleasures of social] 
intercourse. In many of its bearings, the subject 
has been beautifully treated in the 143d and 381st 
numbers of the Spectator: and if we venture 
in the same path, it may be well supposed that 
we do not mean to invite comparion, or assume 
any other merit than that of merely extending 
the examination, by some additional facts and 
illustrations, Our attention is more immediately 
directed to the charm which cheerfulness throws 
over all the acts of life, by our glancing over a 
“ Discourse on Gaiety in Education,” being an 
address delivered before the Polytechnick Esta- 
blishment of M. Lemoine d’Essoies, on the occa- 
sion of the distribution of prizes, in the year 1824. 

Scarcely has the infant learned to distinguish 
the face of its mother, and recognised the being 
from whom it derives its nourishment, when it is 
soothed in its cries of pain by the smiles and songs 
of this fond parent. A little older, and in con- 
stant motion, inquiring, restless, fickle, the child 
still catches with delight the smile expressive of 
parental cheerfulness and sympathy with its 
sports. Its instinct to action, whether of good or 
evil, receives a favourable impulsion under the 
gentle guidance of those who, while restraining 
its excesses, devise new means of_pleasing, and 
teach it to associate the perceptions of goodness 
and wisdom, with the display of innocent mirth, 
and a deep feeling of delight at the harmonies of 
Creation. The follies and indiscretions of youth- 
ful age inspire us with less dread, when we see 
them the result of inexperience and of that ne- 





cessity of nourishing the more animated and 
gayer emotions of human nature. Noris the at- 
tempt to check this exuberance ever to be made 
in ignorance of, or in direct contradiction to, 
their instinctive want of pleasure. Itis the duty 
of parents and instructors to clearly indicate the 
misapplication of the means of cheerfulness, and 
the speedy coming on of pain and distress, if 
these be persisted in: but the angry frown and 
menace are never to be brought in, to intimidate 
and depress the feelings of mistaken youth. A 
change is to be wrought; but it must consist, 
not in eradicating the innate feeling, but still an 
agreeable mode for its display. It is in our na- 
ture to shun present pain, even at future risk; 
and youth can seldom be persuaded to abandon 
the present course of foolish, or, indeed, crimi- 
nal pleasure, by the arguments of abstract wis~ 
dom, enforced by threats, seclusion and violence. 
They feel that what is painful is not a neces- 
sary part of their existence; and can they be 
blamed if they allow their eyes to run riot overa 
wild luxuriant landscape, when the only other al- 
ternative is to gaze atadead wall? A benignant 
smile of blended pity and hope, from mature age, 
*will, at such a moment, be the best prelude to 
withdrawing the veil from the cultivated beau- 
ties and harmonies of the world, and teaching 


* impetuous youth, that the virtues there matured 


are alone worthy of their pursuit, and aliments 
of their happiness. ‘They must be told, that the 
landscape which first charmed them, has often 
its beauties defaced by the fiery blasts of passion 
—that the air, now all fragrance, is at times pes- 
tilential—that the thicket in which the jessamine 
twines round the myrtle, affords a covert to the 
reptile which first fascinates and then destroys 
its prey ; and that the fruit, brilliant in its colours 
and inviting to the eye, is, within, like the apple 
of Syria—ashes and bitterness. Variety of im- 
pressions on the senses subservient to intellect, 
as of sight and sound—successive appeals to the 
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innate feelings of our nature, as of benevolence, 
veneration and friendship—infinite modifications 
of intellectual effort, as in literature, arts and 
sciences, are all, in turn, demanded for the sup- 
port of cheerfulness and tranquil pleasure. The 
calls of appetite, as instincts of our nature, must 
be gratified, but only so far as is compatible with 
their final end and object—a suitable support of 
the bodily frame. If, asin case of hunger and 
thirst, the indulgence be carried to the extent of 
exciting the feelings, and disturbing the balance 
of the intellectual faculties, it is not merely inju- 
rious to morals, but interferes with health and 
cheerfulness. The mind is to be pleased by ap- 
propriate objects, through its own channels. 
Human nature, regarded merely as such, without 
even reference to higher. destinies, can ill afford 
to purchase moments o tatic feeling for long 
periods of depression gloom. Moderate 
equable cheerfulness is what it requires. This 
state of mind must become a habit, not an occa- 
sional enjoyment: ‘t must be mad@ to depend on 
causes which are, to a certain extent, accessible 
to all; susceptible of being appropriated by all; 
and productive of nearly uniform effects on all. 

We find, in later times, the more illustrious 
examples of Ambrose, Clement of Alexandria, 
Lactantius, Gregory of Nazantium, and Augus- 
tine, who introduced the arts and ornaments of 
Eloquence, Poetry, and Music itself, to embellish 
and illustrate the grand truths of which they were 
the teachers and expounders. 

The ends of instruction are often best pro- 
moted by seasonable cheerfulness. The ancient 
philosophers of Greece were fully sensible of this 
truth, when they encouraged their pupils to walk 
abroad and discourse on the beauties of external 
nature, while investigating the attributes of the 
Great First Cause. Socrates, the plain speaker, 
an enemy to sophists, and regardless of the 
graces of eloquence, knew well the effect of irony 
and seasonable pleasantry, to give effect to his 
lessons of forbearance and self-denial. Even in 
Sparta itself, where ascetic manners were so 
strenuously recommended by Lycurgus—we are 
told that a statue was erected, by his orders to 
the god of Laughter, as if to invite the citizens to 
pass near it, and unwrinkle the brow of care, 
before sitting down to their frugal repast.—Jour- 
nal of Health. 
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A CHINESE BRIDE. 

Tue greatest rarity, however, after this feast, 
was the sight of a Chinese bride. The son of 
our host having been married a few days before 
we were honoured (according to the usage of the 
country, during the honey-moon) with permission 
to look at his wife, as she stood at the door of her 
apartment, while we were passing out. The lady 
was surrounded by several old women, who held 
tapers and lamps above and about her, that we 
might have a more complete view of her figure 
and attire. She was a young person (perhaps 
seventeen years of age,) of middling stature, with 
very agreeable features and a light complexion, 





though she seemed to us to have used paint. 
She wore a scarlet robe, superbly trimmed with 
gold, which completely covered her from the 
shoulders to the ground. The sleeves were very 
full, and along the bottom ran a beautiful fringe 
of small bells. Her head-dress sparkled with 
jewels, most elegantly beaded with rows of 
pearls, encircling it like a coronet: from the 
front of which a brilliant angular ornament hung 
over her forehead and between her eye-brows. 
She stood in a modest and graceful attitude, 
having her eyes fixed on the floor, though she 
occasionally raised them, with a glance of timid 
curiosity, towards the spectators. Her hands, 
joined together, but folded in her robe, she lifted 
several times towards her face, and then lowered 
them very slowly. Her attendants, presuming 
that the guests would be gratified with a peep at 
that consummation of Chinese beauty, the lady’s 
feet, raifed the hem of the mantle from hers, for 
a moment or two. They were of the most dimi- 
nutive kind, and reduced to a mere point at the 
toe. Hershoes, like the rest of her bridal apparel, 
were scarlet, embroidered with gold. In justice 
to the poor creature, during this torturing exhi- 
bition, (as we imagine it must have been to her,) 
her demeanour was natural and becoming, and 
once or twice something like half a smije for an 
instant, showed that she was not entirely uncon- 
scious of the admiration which her appearance 
excited, nor much displeased by it.—Tyerman 
and Bennett’s Travels. 
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THE TWO SEXES. 


Tue following true and elegant paragraph, is 
from the pen of Mrs. Sigourney. ‘“ Man might 
be initiated into the varieties and mysteries of 
needle-work; taught to have patience with the 
feebleness and waywardness of infancy, and to 
steal with noiseless steps aroand the chamber of 
the sick :—and the woman might be instructed to 
contend for the palm of science; to pour forth 
eloquence in senates, or to ‘ wade through fields 
of slaughter to 2 throne.’ Yet revoltings of the 
soul would attend this violence to nature, this 
abuse of physical and intellectual energy; while 
the beauty of social order would be defaced, and 
the fountain of earth’s felicity broke up. We 
arrive, then, at the conclusion—The sexes are 
intended for different spheres, and constructed 
in conformity to their respective destinations, by 
Him who bids the oak brave the fury of the tem- 
pest, and the Alpine flower lean its cheek on the 
bosom of eternal snows. But disparity does not 
necessarily imply inferiority. The high places 
of the'earth, with all their pomp and glory, are 


-indeed accessible only to the march of ambition 


or the grasp of power; yet those who pass with 
faithful and unapplauded zeal through their 
humble round of duty, are not unnoticed by the 
‘Great Taskmaster’s eye’—and their endow- 
ments, though accounted poverty among men, 
may prove durable riches in the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 
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RUNIC RHYMES. 


From meeting one she blushed to name, 
With ruddy hand, the maiden came. 


** Daughter,” her widowed mother said, 
“ Daughter, why is thy hand so red 7” 


*“ I plucked a rose, unheeding, and 
The angry thorns did wound my hand. 
Again with glowing lips she came, 
From meeting him she feared to name. 
“ What gave thy lips so deep a red, 
Daughter ?’’ the anxious mother said. 
* My lips with berries’ juice are dyed,” 
‘The maiden bashfully replied. 
Once more, with pallid cheek, she came 
From him her heart refused to name 
** O why so lily pale thy cheek ? 
Speak, darling of my bosom, speak '"’ 
“ O, mother, get my winding-sheet, 
And lay me at my father’s feet ; 
A cross beside my head-stone place, 
And on that cross these dark words trace; 
“With ruddy hand she once returned 
** By fingers pressed that fondly burned ; 
** Again, with glowing lips, she came, 
“ Crimsoned by passion’s kiss of flame ;— 
“ Her death pale cheek revealed, at last, 
“* Hope and false love's illusion past !"’ 
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STANZAS. 


Tuink of me, dearest, when day is breaking 
Away from the sable chuins of night, 
When the sun, his ocean-couch forsaking, 
Like a giant first in his strength awaking, 
Is flinging abroad his limbs of light; 
As the breeze that first travels with morning forth, 
Giving life to her steps o’er the quickening earth— 
As the dream that has cheated thy soul thro’ the night, 
Let me come fresii in thy thoughts with the light. 


Think of me, dearest, when day is sinking 
In the soft embrace of twilight gray, 
When the starry eyes of heaven are winking, 
And the weary flowers their tears are drinking, 
As they start like gems on che moon touched spray. 
Let me come warm in thy thoughts at eve, 
As the glowing track which the sunbeams leave, 
When they blushing tremble along the deep, 
While stealing away to their place or sleep. 


‘Think of me, dearest, when round thee smiling 
Are eyes that melt while they gaze on thee ; 
When words are winning and looks are wiling, 
And those words and looks, of others, beguiling 
Thy fluttering heart from love and me. 
Let me come true in thy thoughts that hour, 
As the fay that flies to his threatencd flower, 
When the pilfering bees around it hum, 
Or a‘ dipper” where scrip’s transferring will come 





UNBURIED DEAD. 


—_— 


The following story is founded on an Indian tradition, 
though the scene of its singular events is somewhat removed 
from the spot that is said to have witnessed them. 


ArTeER the bloody plain of Cuzco had witnessed 
the victory obtained by the successful Spanish 
brothers over their unfortunate compatriot Diego 
Di Almagro, Ferdinand Pizarro (a noble born 
brother of the celebrated adventurer) aware of 
the policy of employing the active and insubor- 
dinate officers by whom he was surrounded in 
some fresh enterprize, despatched several pow- 
erful bodies to seek new wealth in farther con- 
quests. One of these, leaving the plains of Peru, 
penetrated into the higher districts of that country, 
where the inhabitants, though not less advanced 
in civilization than their lowland compatriots, 
possessed more of the warlike spirit of their Chi- 
lese neighbours. Here the Spanish adventurers 
waged for some time dubious warfare with Al- 
pahula, the chief of a tribe which dwelt on the 
first region of the Andes, and possessed both the 
courage and the skill to defend their mountain 
country against its rapacious invaders. Alpa- 
hula, although he had acknowledged the Incas 
of Peru as his severeigns,and had even done 
cheerful homage to the wise and celebrated 
Huana Capac, yet exercised in some degree the 
dignity of an independent cazique, and when 
civil war and foreign invasion seemed to have 
deprived Peru of its native rulers, he determined 
—not without a sentiment of contempt for the 





tame submission of his peaceful countrymen of 
the plain—to hold out his mountain district to the 
last against these haughty intruders on its inde- 
pendence. Private motives were soon added to 
the public feelings which animated the patriot 
cazique. His beautiful young daughter had, in 
an early stage of the invasion, been surprised at 
one of her father’s palaces, and carried off by the 
foreign conqueror. 

Undismayed by the artificial thunder of their 
eastern enemies ; undaunted by the centaur-like 
combination of steed and rider, the bold cazique 
and his followers rushed on the fires of the one, 
and dismounted the other with a bravery which 
astonished the Spanish chiefs: say more, Alpa- 
hula and some of his most venturous officers dared 
even to mount the chargers of their fallen foes, 
and, in one instance, even turned a few wrested 
carbines against the invader, who had first made 
their simple highland district roll in dismal echo 
to the thunders of European warfare. Alpahula 
was ho common cazique of a petty Indian tribe. 
He was a man of superior talents, as well as in- 
domitable bravery; but neither talents nor bra- 
very couid long avail a primitive American 
warrior against the military skill and superior 
arms of his eastern adversary. Juan Di Alcan- 
tara, the Spanish General, received strong rein- 
forcements from his powerful kinsman of the 
same name, and Alpahula, after many desperate 
encounters with his foe, was at length totally 
defeated and made a prisoner. The fallen chief 


. 
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had, during the action, sought for death in vain. 
It was no part of the policy of his enemies to be- 
stow on him such a boon. A report had reached 
their ears that treasured hordes, the decoration 
of many a palace fitted for an Inca’s residence, 
the ornament of many a profaned temple of the 
glorious god of day, had been concealed by Al- 
pahula in some mountain cave, deep amid the 
recesses of the Andes. Riches, which might more 
than satisfy the most rapacious adventurer, were, 
it was confidently believed, to be found in com- 
pendious abundance by once discovering the 
place where the vanquished cazique had hidden 
his treasures. Neither threats nor persuasions 
could, however, prevail on him to reveal this 
important secret, and he was left on the thirtieth 
day of his miserable confinement with an assu- 
rance that he would be visited by the torture 
early on the succeeding morning, if, ere that 
period, he failed in divulging the hiding-place of 
his vast wealth. 

Cazique Alpahula was confined in one of the 
meanest apartments of his own palace. Like 
most of the public edifices of the less heated re- 
gions of his country, it was a heavy, low building, 
constructed of stones taken just as they fell from 
the mountains, or were dug from the quarry, and 
only made to unite with each other by a tedious 
selection of correspondent angles and indentures, 
projections and hollows. Unacquainted, how- 
ever, as they were with any cement, the tedious- 
ness of this process prevented not the persever- 
ing Indian from joining these huge masses with 
an introgressive nicety of union which might 
astonish a civilized eye. As windows did not 
enter into the luxuries of a western palace, and 
the conquerors of Alpahula had supplied him 
with no substitute for that blessed light whence 
they had banished him, the cazique saw not the 
dismantled state in which lay the residence of his 
ancestors—its golden vessels and decorations re- 
moved, and its plates of precious metal torn from 
the walls they had so recently encrusted. 

A soft footstep was heard, and a faint light 
streamed into his dismal apartment. The Indian 
chief deemed that his appointed hour of bodily 
endurance was arrived. The weight of his 
chains prevented his rising to an erectness of 
person which might have fitly corresponded with 
the determined attitude of his indomitable soul ; 
but he spoke in atone of stern composure.— 


*“ Morn hath broken,” he said, “ and you come 


to execute your foul purpose. Do your worst 
pleasure. Here—your prisoner and your victim 
—I defy you.” The lamp was instantly set down. 
[t shone on a tall and slender form. Alpahula 
felt his knees clasped with fervent devotion, and 
beheld his daughter at his feet. Natural affec- 
tion overcame for a moment every sterner feel- 
ing in the bosom of the Indian warrior, and clasp- 
ing his child in his worn and fettered arms, he 
shed tears of parental tenderness on her head. 
For some time they remained in each other’s arms 
without speaking, and as the lamp with gradual 
increase of light began to show objects more 
distinctly in the chamber, the father and daugh- 








ter seemed, with mutual gaze, to be marking 
what changes time and affliction had made in 
their personal appearance. The cazique was the 
first to break silence. With a relapse into his 
sternness of tone, he demanded—* And what 
treatment hast thou received at the hands of yon 
robber-idolaters ?”—** Gentle, and kind, and ho- 
nourable treatment,” replied Ualla, meekly.— 
“Go to, daughter; this is no time to jest. I may 
hardly believe that the whole land of the Sun 
hath been pillaged of its treasures, drenched in 
the gore of its inhabitants, and trodden under 
foot by its lawless conquerors, while one feeble 
and defenceless damsel hath found solitary grace 
in their eyes. Answer me truly then, as in the 
presence of that orb whose rising I may no more 
behold, what treatment hast thou met at the 
hands of your cruel victors ?”—“ They are not 
all cruel,” answered Ualla, timidly. ‘* The se- 
cond chief who commands our foe hath a gentler 
and a kinder nature than his brethren. His 
protection hath procured Ualla life, fair treat- 
ment, and honourable respect. To him our fallen 
country oweth aught that hath softened the con- 
queror’s fierceness; and, oh! my father, but for 
his guardian hand these loved and honoured 
limbs would, ere this, have been either stretched 
to torture on their demon-engine, or whitening 
in the mountain breeze.” 

* Star of stars—I praise thee!” ejaculated Al- 
pahula.—** What though thou hast suffered the 
foe and the idolater to triumph in thine own land, 
—what though thou hast withdrawn thy beams 
from the hoar head of thy prostrate worshipper— 
yet hast thou not forsaken his child. Enlight- 
ener of darkness, I bless thee.” —** But, oh! my 
father,” said the daughter, sinking from the neck 
to the knees of her parent, ‘‘ will you not avoid 
the dark hour that now awaits you?—To what 
purpose—with what hope can you now conceal 
your glittering hoards?—Shall they serve the 
cause of our country in yon dark caves where 
the blessed sun never calls to light their dazzling 
brightness, where the damp veil of night shrouds 
and tarnishes their lustre ? The gentle, the noble 
Spanish cazique, Fernando di Valverde, hath 
sent me here to move your purpose. He throws 
himself at your feet in my person, and beseech- 
eth you to think well on the fate that awaits you. 
He hath prevailed on his brother chief to delay 
his cruel fiat until your daughter could be sum- 
moned from the refuge her brave captor had 
assigned her, to supplicate you to show mercy 
on yourself. The young Fernando hath even 
delayed my coming, to give you yet time to 
change your stern decision. Ualla’s voice may 
be powerless with you, but Fernando’s you can- 
not resist. The sun, rising in his strength, and 
looking red and angry through the storm-clouds 
of heavea, that would hide his shining course, is 
not more terrible than the glorious young Spa- 
niard to those who cross his path. The moon, 
shining softly on a dwelling of woe, is not more 
gentle than he to the feeble and vanquished, and - 
the evening breeze of the south, sighing sadly 
over the flowers that close at sunset, is not softer 
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than his voice to woman in her hour of darkness 
and extremity. Let the beautiful Eastern ca- 
zique see you, beloved giver of my days, and 
your purpose shall be changed. I vaunt not idly 
the power of his words—I have myself known 
and felt their wondrous influence. Aye, strange 
to utter, even your words, my father (the reason 
[ divine not,) come not on my ear with such 
sweet persuasion.—Shall he be summoned to save 
you from your own stern purpose ?” 

The cazique, while his child spoke, eyed her 
with an inquisitiveness of gaze which seemed to 
have no reference to his own situation, but solely 
to the state of her feelings. ‘“ Ah! guileless 
daughter of the mountains,” he said to himself, 
with a mixture of sternness and sadness, “ thy 
simple young heart hath, all unzuessed by its 
owner, passed into the hands of another. To thy 
country’s foe thou hast yielded feelings whose 
nature stands out in guileless revelation to others, 
while unsuspected by thyself.” Aloud he said, 
with fierce sarcasm, ** And this friend of misera- 
ble Peru—this enemy to blood and rapine—joins 
the tiger-gang which desolates our valleys, and 
now springs insatiate on our mountain recesses. 
So mild, so kind a nature might, perchance, find 
more genial companions and fitter occupation.” 
— He had quitted both,’ answered Ualla, with 
the fervour of simplicity, * but that his power, 
once withdrawn, would have left our tyrants 
without a check on their lawless violence. For 
me too, father,” (she began to weep) “ he pro- 
longs his power, because he would not leave me 
defenceless in the hands of these invaders, nor 
yet foree me from a country where, while my 
father lives, his daughter will remain, either to 
find an asylum or a grave.”’—* Alas! poor Ualla,” 
said Alpahula, “* I can recal the days when, ere 
Spanish treachery had taught me dark suspicion, 
1 would myself have lent, like thee (aye, like the 
royal, yet fallen children of the sun on yonder 
vanquished plains,) an easy ear to the professions 
of our proud and guileful conquerors; but the 
treacherous sons of the East now spread their 
toils for me in vain. If thy Spanish protector 
were of such gentle mould as he would make 
thee credit, how would the haughty and unpity- 
ing chief of our captors brook, amid his band, 
this marrer of their plunder—this resistance of 
their cruelty ?”--* Fernando is come of a pow- 
erfu! race, his blood ranks among the noblest in 
the land of our conquerors,” replied Ualla, pa- 
tiently, “ and his soul is of such unquenchable 
bravery, that even the soldier he restrains both 
fears and loves the bold hand that would check 
his rapacity. The merciless chief himself has 
no m‘nd to chase from his side the high-born and 
dau. ess Fernando. Would that he had earlier 
consented to yield the task of protecting your 
child; would that he had been here to lighten 
the chains of your captivity!—Say, will you 
hearken to the voice of your daughter's pre- 
server; or, can her tongue alone draw from you, 
my sire, the useless secret of your treasures, and 
rescue the venerable remainder of your days 
from shame and anguish? What answer shall I 
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take to him who sent me to save you?”—*‘ Go 
tell the foul idolators, that when the deathless 
god I worship stoops from his golden height, and 
sinks beneath yon western waves to rise no more 
over the land, where his worshippers await him 
—tell them thou, then I will yield the treasures 
which once adorned his sacred fanes, to those 
who have profanely trampled them under foot. 
Go—go—I see by the faint light which streams 
from the outward opening of the palace, and 
makes its way even to this furthest cell, that the 
glorious god of my fathers is shedding his first 
morning smile on our land. I may not, as once, 
go forth to greet his rising, and rejoice in his 
presence. Guests will soon be here thou would’st 
not look on. Work that would make the blood 
hide itself in thy young cheek, will shortly be 
done in this chamber. Retire—go prostrate thy- 
self before our god in his crimson glory, and 
pray that thy father may be constant. Embrace 
me, daughter! it may be we meet no more, until 
we tread the beamy palaces of our golden father. 
—Farewell!” 

But the daughter clung to his knees in agony, 
and refused to leave him; and when his mandate 
was repeated, “ Go prostrate thyself before our 
day-god, and pray not that thy father’s pangs 
may be brief, but that his endurance may be 
unshaken”—she sprang to her feet, stood for a 
moment, as if bent on some desperate avowal, 
yet uncertain how to make it, and then said— 
“ Father, revered giver of my days, I cannot 
prostrate myself before yon bright and beaute- 
ous star, because in my captivity I have learned 
to see in the shining orb-you worship, the work 
of a greater than himself;-E have learnt to be- 
lieve that he shalhone day be blotted from the 
face of the heavéfi he now gilds, and rise no 
more o’er the earth he mow gladdens, while the 
Creator who kindles his beams shall remain un- 
changed in his brightness, and immutable in his 
glory.”—* It is done,” said the chief, sinking on 
his pallet with a violence which made his chains 
resound, and startled the sentinel without—* It 
is done—my child forsakes the god of her fathers! 
O hide thy face in clouds, glorious light of earth 
and heaven; shroud thyself for ever, and leave 
in darkness the land where even the race of its 
chiefs hath forgotten thee. Fallen daughter of 
the sun, depart! I have not yet the strength of 
soul to curse thee, but thou hast not my blessing.” 
—The daughter, with bended head, and arms 
crossed on her bosom, moved not, but stood 
meekly before her grieved and indignant sire, as 
if prepared to endure whatever his displeasure 
might inflict; and, when his feelings had some- 
what subsided, she began in humble and pensive 
tones to plead the cause of the creed she had 
adopted. The cazique heard her for some time 
with the patience of sheer astonishment, and 
then burst forth with that frequent, and too na- 
tural query of his Indian compatriots—* And 
what manner of God can he be, who hath such 
hell-hounds for his servants and children ?”— 
* Alas! father,” said the daughter, patiently, “I 
have lcarned that the possessor and not the pro- 
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fessor, of a faith, must be looked to for the shin- 
ing marks of its living power. It is because 
these Spanish caziques and their followers have 
forgotten the laws, and cast off the spirit of the 
God whose name they bear, that they trample on 
their fellow-men, and worship the golden ore for 
which they are willing to peril their soul and 
body.—Oh, father, the God of the children of the 
East is not the cruel God his false and apostate 
sons would show him. In my captivity I have 
learned the language of our conquerors. I have 
been taught by my generous captor to trace the 
strange mysterious characters which convey the 
message of the true God from generation to 
generation of his children. Yes, I have read 
(strange word, how shall I convey its meaning 
to my sire ?) I have read his written law. O turn, 
gracious father,” she exclaimed, warming with 
her subject, “turn from the bright vicegerent, 
whose golden eye the Creator hath kindled from 
nothing: look above him, to One who can, even 
in this dark hour, shine into your soul, with a 
peace and a joy which shall make you lightly hold, 
even the loss of a cazique’s power, or the sur- 
render of his glittering treasures.”—* And shall 
I,” exclaimed Alpahula, scornfully, ‘ renounce 
the radiant lord whom my fathers adored, and 
who poureth his eternal and unwasting beams on 
our land, to worship the God of the Spaniards, 
who is subject to death, and who hath not the 
power to restrain the mad cruelty of his follow- 
ers? Was it for this that the blessed children of 
the sun left their beaming chambers on high, and 
descended to teach and reclaim our sires? Was 
it for this that the glorious Capae and his heaven 
born spouse brought glad plenty and 
social union am us? Go to, daughter—I 
have seen the miserage gecord which our chris- 
tian tyrants call Shook of their God. It 
shone not; it beamed not. I held it to my ear; 
it spoke not. I looked within it. Strange cha- 
racters which told me nothing were all 1 beheld. 
[ threw it from me in disdain, and marvelled that 
they who beheld with open eyes the glorious 
beams of our god, and partook of the fruits his 
genial warmth calls forth, and walked and 
wrought in the light he sends, would prefer a 
miserable and incomprehensible record, of such 
petty size it might be hidden in the woollen folds 
of our priest’s garments; to the felt, the visible, 
the resplendent cause of all things. Listen, 
idolatress; when the God of the eastern lands, to 
whom you bow, hath power to restrain, or justice 
to punish his merciless sons; then will your sire 
fall down before the Deity that can make even 
Spanish hearts prefer mercy to gold !”—*‘ Alas!” 
exclaimed Ualla, clasping her hands, and per- 
ceiving the utter hopelessness of pleading for a 
religion, the chains of whose false professers 
galled her captive sire, “ you believe that the 
light set in yon heaven is the glorious governor 
of earth and sky. With grateful homage you 
offer him a part of those productions his kindly 
warmth hath called to existence. To him you 
present the choicest works which his beams have 
guided your hand to perform. Everthe timid 












lama hath sometimes bled its sacrificial tribute 
to the being who supplies its gentle race with 
food. Yet, look around, my sire; tell me, have 
all in Peru who bowed before the golden orb, 
and confessed the sacred obligation of imitating 
his beneficence, have all shed on the little world 
around them the same kindly influence? No. 
Yet my sire saith not that the god of the Western 
world is a cruel god. Unhappy Ata Hualpa, the 
usurping Inca, still bowed before that sun whose 
temples he had robbed, and whose children he 
had destroyed ; yet will not my father pronounce 
that the golden light Hualpa worshipped was a 
false and a merciless lord. O my father, the 
fallen Inca was not falser to the character of his 
god, than these unworthy christians to the author 
of their pure faith.” 

Ere the unshaken cazique could reply, a sound 
of feet and voices startled his child, and made 
her heart throb with a sickening horror. It 
seemed as if some heavy weight were placed in 
the adjoining apartment.* The father leoked 
haughtily prepared. The daughter turned pale 
as the ‘snow on her native Andes. ‘“ God of 
mercy,” she ejaculated, “ stay their cruel hands. 
Spare yet awhile—Look in mercy on the soul 
for which the sharer of thy throne expired.” 

The Spaniards entered. The answer of Alpa- 
hula was demanded. He sternly folded his arms, 
and seemed scarce to heed their queries. They 
approached, and laid their hand on his person. 
* T have nothing to say,’ replied the chief—* I 
only pray that my child may depart. Farewell, 
Ualla, once the light of thy father’s eye. I have 
not the heart to let thee behold what these walls 
must now witness. Farewell, go, and repent.” 
Pierced to the heart by the kindness which made 
her doomed parent see in his sufferings only the 
pang they would inflict on an apostate child, the 
gentle, young Peruvian strove, in despairing 
energy, to release her sire with her own slender 
fingers from the grasp of his enemies. She was 
forced back. The cazique’s garment was re- 
moved. He was lifted in the arms of his oppres- 
sors towards the fatal engine. Ualla saw his eye 
turned to the east, as if to implore the support of 
his rising deity. With a fullness of agony that 
could scarce find vent in utterance, she suppli- 
cated her inexorable parent to change his stern 
purpose, and yet save himself, in this last moment 
of hope, by divulging his precious secret. Find- 
ing her intreaties useless, and seeing her father 
about to be stretched on the fearful instrument 
of anguish, Ualla flew to the opening of the 
apartment, and shrieked with a violence which 
made the dark chambers of the Indian palace 
resound to her cries. “‘O Hernando! Hernando! 
In the name of our mutual God I charge thee 
come and save my parent.” 

Awed by the name of the famous chief on whom 
Ualla called, and aware of the tender eye with 
which he regarded the Peruvian beauty, the 
executioners paused for a moment, and seemed 
to suspend their work of anguish, as if to see 
whether the brave Spaniard were really near to 
auswer the cries of his young protegee. 
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With breathless attention Ualla now listened 
at the entrance of the apartment, to catch the 
faintest sound of her lover's footstep. The morn- 
ing breeze, sighing through the obscure dis- 
mantled chambers of the dweilirg of her sires, 
was the only response to her listening ear. Yet 
there was a sound at length. It came nearer 
and nearer—and now it resembled the tread of 
an armed warrior. Hernando, himself, appear- 
ed, but he came not alone; Juan Di Alcantara, 
the chief of the Spanish foe, and the object of 
Ualla’s terror and abhorrence accompanied her 
brave protector. They entered as men whom 
different motives had drawn to the same spot. 
The noble Castilian, Hernando Di Valverde, 
advanced with stern brow and authoritative mien. 
His look of surprise showed that the hour of the 
Indian’s extremity had been accelerated by the 
impatient rapacity of his European conqueror. 
With a manly tenderness, which rendered him 
indifferent to the scornful smile of his compatriot, 
Hernando supported the terrified and half-faint- 
ing young Indian, and spoke words of comfort 
and encouragement in her ear. He them waved 
his hand authoritatively to the ministers of Juan’s 
tyranny, who, receiving no countersign from 
their chief, withdrew. Hernando approached 
the fallen cazique. Struck with the unquenched 
fire of his eye, and respecting the courage and 
former exploits of his brave adversary, Her- 
nando, not without somewhat of deference in his 
manners, raised the chained and fallen cazique 
from his appalling situation, and placed him 
beside his daughter. ‘“ You are brave, Don 
Juan,” he said, unable longer to smother the 
indignation which policy and the desire of re- 
taining power to protect the father and daughter 
had, hitherto, urged him to conceal; “‘ you are 
brave, but, methinks, it asks small courage to 
wage warfare with women and captives. Had 
I not seasonably appeared (God knoweth, little 
guessing your diligeace began so early,) yon 
white-haired old man had, ere this, searce owned 
a limb to stand on. For shame, Juan Di Alcan- 
tara, for shame! In blind and unacceptable 
zeal, you bid your servile priest to sprinkle these 
unbaptized subjects of your sword, with the 
healing wave of our pure sacrament, while you 
fearlessly and foully pollute its holy waters with 
the innocent blood of those you pretend to con- 
vert. But you shall not thus trample on man’s 
rights and God’s mercy, without warning; I, for 
one, will dare to lift up my voice against you. 
What, ho! executioners, remove this foul engine, 
and bring it hither again at your peril.’’—* At 
your peril touch it;” exclaimed Juan furiously. 
** Base patron of wretched idolaters, besotted 
lover of an Indian savage, know that Juan alone 
commands here. Know that I hold in my hand 
thy life and the life of thy western beauty, and 
the sinews and heart’s blood of that stubborn 
old man. Aye, look tenderly on your terrified 
maiden. You hold her but at my pleasure, and 
I may, at a moment’s warning, interpose between 
you and the smiles you feed on.” —* Have a care, 
Juan,” answered the noble Spaniard fearlessly ; 
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“ I know that thy military followers twice out- 
number mine, but a loyal subject of Spain, the 
scion of a powerful stock, and the beloved leader 
of a chosen band, is not so lightly made the prey 
of vindictive cruelty. Remember my voice is 
not without power in my native land. Nay, 
smile not scornfully. I know I might in vain 
essay to make it heard athwart this wide-stretch- 
ed continent and yon wider ocean; but there be 
Spaniards, even in Peru, who would lift the 
voice, aye, the sword, for Hernando, and carry 
the tale of his wrongs to the shores of his native 
land. Nay, turn not away,Juan Di Alcantara; 
thou know’st that thou and I had scarce kept 
doubtful peace so long, hadst thou not held pru- 
dent credence in what I now tell thee.” 

The two chiefs had now cast off the outward 
semblance of an alliance, which, from motives 
as widely different as their hearts and characters, 
had, hitherto, subsisted between them. Juan, 
who had till now endeavoured to conceal his 
most atrocious acts from a colleague whose 
power at his native court, and influence among 
his own soldiers, might enable him to demand a 
heavy retribution ; now, peremptorily, and in his 
very teeth, demanded that instant torture should 
extract the secret of the fallen cazique’s trea- 
sures: while Hernando, who had, hitherto, avoid- 
ed any open rupture with his more powerful 
companion in arms, lest in the mutual struggle 
for supremacy, he should lose the means of pro- 
tecting his young captive and her race; now 
vehemently proiested that he would oppose by 
force, the cruel determination of his compatriot. 
To Ualla, who well understood the Spanish 
tongue, the fierce conflict was agony. It seemed 
that her father’s inflexibility would prove the 
ruin, not only of himself, but of one, perhaps, 
still dearer to the heart of Ualla. The cazique, 
though only slenderly acquainted with a few 
Spanish phrases, seemed, from the occasional 
mention Of his own name, and the frequent point- 
ing of his foes towards the engine of torture, 
partly to divine the subject of dispute. At the 
moment, however, when Ualla deemed all lost, 
the Indian chief suddenly smote his dark brow, 
as if some thought had kindled there like a spark 
of fire: then, notwithstanding the ponderous and 
degrading weight of his irons, rising to his full 
height, he said, with a commanding air—* Chris- 
tians, my will is changed. Iam ready to reveal 
to you the secret of my hidden treasure.” 

This sudden and unexpected concession, seem- 
ed to end the differences between the two chiefs. 
Juan's selfish and rapacious mind instantly 
wandered from Hernando and his late dispute, 
to the glittering hordes and golden treasures of 
his prostrate foe. Not, however, without secret 
purposes of future vengeance at a safer oppor- 
tunity, did he extend his hand to the daring cur- 
tailer of his power. Perhaps, the gallant young 
Spaniard, of taller stature than his compeer, 
stood in too erect an attitude to mark the proffer- 
ed hand: at any rate, he took it not, but made 
such inclination of his person as might exhibit a 
remaining’ sense of displeasure, without the in- 
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tention of farther exhibiting it by any hostile 
act. 

Juan only saw in this sudden change of Alpa- 
hula’s determination the act of a man terrified 
by the immediate prospect of physical suffering; 
Hernando believed that it might result from some 
generous wish to save his daughter’s protector 
from the consequences of forcibly resisting Al- 
cantara’s cruelty; but Ualla saw by the keen, 
the undaunted, the almost exulting expression of 
her father’s eye, that some deep and nameless 
reason had prompted his sudden compliance. 
Juan now eagerly leaned over the victim of his 
avarice, to catch from his lips that golden secret 
which would prove the clue to riches and splen- 
dour. The chief, however, protested that the 
cave which secured his treasures lay in some 
deep and lone recess of the Andes to which it 
was impossible to direct his conquerors, but he 
offered himself to be their guide to the precious 
deposit. Juan Di Alcantara hésitated for a mo- 
ment—then eagerly closed with the cazique’s 
offer, and fearful of allowing his prisoner time to 
change his resolution, named the morrow’s ear- 
liest dawn for the commencement of the expedi- 
tion. Ualla, scarce knowing what she demanded, 
what she feared, vehemently supplicated to be 
allowed to accompany her parent. Juan heard 
her request as he would that of a silly child; and 
the three rival chiefs agreed in peremptorily 
refusing her compliance; Juan, because, he 
deemed she would prove a hindrance to the ex- 


pedition; Hernando, because he feared she might 
be exposed to danger; and the cazique for rea- 
sons of a similar nature, or for others which he 
did not choose to reveal. 

Long before the sudden and glowing blush of 
a tropical sunrise had crimsoned the eastern sky, 
Ualla appeared, on the succeeding day, within 


the walls of her father’s prison. ‘ Thou comest 
to bid me farewell,’ he said, apparently unable 
to restrain the kindness of his parental feelings ; 
“ T could have wished that thou hadst this morn 
forgotten thy filial homage. But it matters not. 
Come hither, apostate child of the sun’”’—(he em- 
braced her tenderly)—* God of my days and of 
the light that hath so long gilded them, forgive 
this embrace,—forgive the feelings of nature, 
which cannot close themselves against this for- 
saker of her shining creator. Farewell—Ualla, 
farewell! Yet once again’’—(he bestowed ano- 
ther embrace) ;—‘‘ and now I charge thee begone. 
Yet hold—thy Spanish protector—he who hath 
seduced thee from thy god, hath dared yester- 
even to ask, aye, to supplicate, thee of me for a 
bride. Ualla,I do confess that there is in the 
speech and bearing of that sightly youth what 
might, perhaps, feebly plead thy excuse fer the 
abandonment of thy maker, and the misplacings 
of thy young affections: some difficulty have 
even | found in closing my bosom against him: 
but I charge thee, Ualla, by the soul of thy mo- 
ther, now walking in light, and clothed with 
sunbeams, reward not the betrayer of thy soul 
by yielding him thy hand. He is the most wily, 
and therefore the most dangerous, of eur power- 





ful invaders. Source of light and life, I now 
behold the wisdom of thy ways! If all the children 
of the east resembled that brave and persuasive 
Spaniard, thou wouldst soon look in vain from 
thy shining throne to behold one suppliant knee 
in Peru. O close my bosom against him!— 
Daughter, thou may’st yet return to the truth. 
Thou may’st yet bow before the radiant cause of 
all things. Close not up for ever thy way to 
him by giving thyself to his enemy. Farewell! 
—Thou weepest as if thy very life were bound 
in this idolater. Hold!—Look me stedfastly in 
the face, Ualla. Thou hast seen that of late I 
am become a strange changer of my purpose. It 
is moved again. Jf thy Hernando return in 
safety from this expedition, he is thine. I give 
him to thee. Light of the Heavens! J ask of thee 
a sign. Not another word, Ualla. The god of 
thy father shine on thee in his mercy—and now 
farewell.”” He pressed her wildly to his bosom 
for one instant, and then thrust her violently 
from the apartment. Her foreign protector re- 
ceived her, and, struck by the quivering lip and 
bloodless cheek of his young captive, demanded, 
while he gently supported her trembling limbs, 
what in such brief parting had thus wrought on 
her feelings? Fearful of revealing her father’s 
strangeness of manner, lest by deferring the 
proposed expedition she should expose him anew 
to the horrors of the torture, yet afraid to con- 
ceal her confused suspicions lest she should en- 
danger the life of Hernando, Ualla could only 
answer, ‘* There is some busy voice within my 
bosom which tells me that this shall be a day of 
wailing and woe; which whispers to me that 1 
shall see my sire no more; which warns me of— 
I know not what—O, Hernando, go not with this 
expedition.”—“* And leave your sire, Ualla, the 
unprotected prey of Juan ?”—* Alas, surely no.” 
—* What do you dread, gentle Ualla? I will be 
the protector of your father ; and for me —though 
I would not exchange that kind look of solici- 
tude for the fair empire of the Incas—it were 
idle to entertain a thought of fear ; your country- 
men—” “ It needs not to be told,” interrupted 
Ualla, with something of Peruvian feeling, “ my 
countrymen are fallen far too low to be dreaded. 
For two moons the bow hath lain powerless in 
my native mountains, nor shall it be strung again. 
You are masters of the land, nor do I dread that 
the hand of its servants shall ever rise more 
against you. No dweller in Peru need be re- ‘ 
minded that you have known how to render 
your dominion sure and inevitable.”” Hernando 
smiled, half amused, and half admiring. ‘“ And 
is your father’s patriotism so infectious, gentle 
Ualla?” he said. “* But what then do you fear ?” 
* IT cannot tell—I know not,” answered she anx- 
iously. ‘* Deride me not, noble Hernando, for 
my dark misgivings. Withdraw from me that 
soldier's smile—you are too brave to know fear 
yourself, but too generous to deride it in a feeble 
woman. My father’s eye wore a keen and 
strange look this morning, but—no—I reck not 
what I say—’twas nothing—’twas my own idle 
imagining. ‘Tell it not to that fearful Juan. 
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Look! there stands the frightful instrument of 
anguish still! My soul is dark this morning. 
They come—they come to bear my father hence. 
O, Hernando, farewell—farewell. Let your 
generous arm protect my father’s gray hairs, 
and look to your own dark locks. The God who 
made you my enlightener, the God who holdeth 
all hearts and all hands in his keeping, watch 
over you—farewell.”’ 

The western mountains were still sleeping in 
the alternate light and shadow of a sinking moon, 
when the impatient Spanish chief, accompanied 
by a body of military followers, reached the ex- 
terior of the jail-converted palace of Cazique Al- 
pahula. Dreading the escape of so important a 
prisoner, in any of the dark mountain-holds and 
recesses, with which he was so well acquainted, 
and where the necessary separation of the par- 
ties, from the narrowness of the passes, might 
render escape practicable and pursuit impossible, 
the Spanish general ordered six slaves to be 
chained to the fetters of the fallen chief. Her- 
nando generously remonstrated against this in- 
dignity ; but the cazique, far from receiving this 
interference with gratitude, only answered— 
“ Young man I have not asked for your protec- 
tion.” He positively, however, refused to move, 
until persons of distinction were substituted for 
the slaves. Juan peremptorily ordered the ca- 
zique to proceed, and pointed to the fearful 
engine. Alpahula resolutely folded his arms on 


his bosom, and assumed the calm, collected atti- 


tude and look of indifference of one who has 
made up his mind to remain at home, instead of 
taking a day’s journey. The wealth in prospect 
was not to be lightly relinquished, and six of the 
most noble followers of the Spanish standard 
were therefore substituted for the slaves. Among 
them was Hernando Di Valverde, whose love for 
the daughter, and whose fear of exposing the 
father to worse cruclty made him generously 
offer himself, a volunteer to the Indian's pride or 
humour. Ife was placed nearest the person of 
the singular chief. Alpahula looked round for a 
moment with an air of triumph, almost amount- 
ing to rapturous exultation. 

For some time the party proceeded amid the 
lower regions of the Andes in silence, which was 
only broken, as they reached every fresh turn 
in the passes, by the stern and authoritative call 
of the cazique, echoed by his interpreter.—* To 
the right,”"—* to the left,’—* through the gorge,” 
— up the pass,’ &c. By the augmenting diffi- 
culty of their march, and by the increasing 
keenness of the atrnosphera, Hernando soon per- 
ceived that Cazique Alpahula was conducting 
them to the upper region of his native mountains. 
A glow of crimson, which secined kindled as in 
a moment, suddenly tinged the snowy tops of the 
highest elevations, and contrasted curiously with 
the wan moonlight in which the lower regions 
were still sleeping. Hernando thought he had 
never beheld a scene so stern, lone, and majestic. 
The white crests of the tallest mountains, the 
sombre gorges, dark ravines, and overhanging 
precipices assuined even a sffanger and sterner 





character from the dubious and mixed light in 
which they were beheld. At each step of the 
train the scene assumed a more desolate, wild, 
and solitary aspect. The cultivated district they 
had quitted seemed to sink to an immense dis- 
tance beneath them, while that to which they 
were advancing gradually lost the trace of human 
occupation, and presented the appearance of a 
region whose lone and awful majesty hed never 
before been profaned by foot of man. Hernando 
listened to the ceaseless gushing of mountain 
torrents, which, sometimes with the overpower- 
ing roar of a near cataract, sometimes with the 
booming thunder of a distant fall, rolled down 
the steep sides of the Andes, and bore their 
swelling tribute to the Western Ocean. 

Here and there a red and baleful light, resting 
on the frozen summits of the highest range, 
showed where the dire volcano was sending 
forth its restless and unquenchable fires. As 
their way became more toilsome, Hernando 
despite the fallen Indian’s repulsive returns te 
his proffered assistance, often grasped Alpahula’s 
arm, in kind, and even respectful aid of his fail- 
ing footsteps; and when the party stopped in 
fatigue, either to refresh themselves, or partake 
of the powerful and invigorating potations of 
of their own country, the cazique was the first 
person to whom the young Spaniard tendered 
refection. It was evident, that Alpahula strove, 
but perhaps strove in vain, to remain insensible 
to these marks of respect and compassion. 

The sun quickly succeeded the crimson rays, 
which—with the abrupt glow of a tropical har- 
binger of returning day—had announced his 
approach. It was, however, only by the dazzling 
flood of ruddy and goiden light which bathed the 
east in liquid fire, and by the lengthening sha- 
dows westward, that the rising of the Peruvian 
deity was discovered; for the cloud-capped 
range of eastern giants still concealed the as- 
cending god from the eager gaze of his captive 
and solitary worshipper. Yet, conscious that 
the star of his adoration had appeared on the 
earth, Alpahula bowed himself with a prostration 
of posture, which forced Hernando, attached 
nearest his body, to stoop his own person in ac- 
commodation to the adoring chief. ‘ God of my 
life!” exclaimed the Indian, looking on Her- 
nando with an expression that was perfectly in- 
definable, ** shall I take even this prostration of 
an unwilling knee, before thy eastern threne, as 
a favourable answer?” Again he gazed hesi- 
tatingly, almost mournfully, on Hernando; then 
shaking his head, as if in refusal to some unlaw- 
ful wish which had crossed his mind, he pro- 
ceeded. ‘a 

Morning now rapidly advanced, but the gorges 
of the mountains became so narrow, that the 
precipices, sometimes, almost met over the heads 
of the passers, and excluded the light of day. 
Alpahula looked repeatedly, and with anxious 
gaze, at the opening of every fresh pass, as if 
eager to behold the shining face of that orb whose 
unseen rising he had already worshipped—* I 
will behold his golden eye yet once more,” he 
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said. They reached the opening of another 
gorge. A steep precipice, whose shelving sides 
offered a narrow and precarious footing to the 
party, arose to their left. Alpahula looked up 
in exultation. ™ Yonder,” he exclaimed, “ lies 
our path, Christians! your task is near ended. 
Mount this tall giant of the moon, and your way 
down its farther side shall be easy, and conduct 
you to Alpahula’s richest treasure.” No music 
ever sounded sweeter in the ear of Juan Di Al- 
cantara. They prepared to ascend the dizzy 
elevation, but the cazique paused for a moment 
—hesitated, folded his arms cross-wise over his 
bosom, and_seemed to he praying either for di- 
rection or forgiveness. Then speaking hastily 
and abruptly, like one who would not yield him- 
self time to question his own purpose, he said 
with authority—“ I make not the ascent while 
this youth impedes my steps, and insults my 
vigour by his unmasked assistance. Juan, chief 
of the Spanish tribe, come thou and replace this 
eastern boy; chief yoked to chief, were fitter far, 
than that Cazique Alpahula’s fetters should be 
secured by the nameless leader of a petty tribe. 
Thou wilt not? It matters not. Find then thine 
own way to the golden vessels and glittering 
gems thou wert not wont to hold so lightly. Nay, 
frown not. Remember thy foul engine is not 
here; and for me, ’twerefull as suiting to my 
humour, to sit and breathe out my last amid 
these rocks and torrents, or be hurled, by Chris- 
tian hands, down this mountain side, as to return 
and wear out a miserable existence—a prisoner 
in my native palace—a captive in the dwelling 
of my sires !”” 

The interpreter, perhaps, weary of a toilsome 
expedition, which, at this rate, seemed intermi- 
nable, did what many travellers have since done 
without similar temptation to mis-statement, 7. e. 
he made a general rule of a single instance, and 
assured Juan that it was a law among Indian 
caziques, never to climb mountains of a certain 
elevation, without being accompanied by some 
chief, of a rank which they deemed equal to their 
own. He gave, also, such a translation of Alpa- 
hula’s speech, as might somewhat tend to con- 
ciliate the Spanish general, by rendering this 
piece of Peruvian etiquette gratifying to Juati’s 
wish of assuming supreme authority among his 
compatriots. Di Alcantara’s burning desire to 
consummate the enterprize, by the acquisition 
of his long-sought treasures, proved, however, a 
still stronger incentive to compliance ; and, tak- 
ing the place of Hernando, he consented to be 
attached to the fetters of his untameable captive. 

Impatient of farther delay, the rapacious com- 
mander bestowed an accelerating push on the 
shoulders of Alpahula: but the proud Indian, far 
from resenting such an indignity as he would 
once have done, looked round and smiled supe- 
rior to the petty affront. To souls susceptible of 
finer impressions than that of Juan Di Alcantara, 
there might have seemed scmething almost por- 
tentous in that calm and ironic smile. 

In straining exertion the Indian and his guards 
continued to climb the frowning eminence, while 
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the now useless followers of Jaan remained at 
its base. Hernando, little gratified either by the 
triumphant regards of his brother chief, or by 
the ungracious, and even ungrateful conduct of 
the cazique, followed the train at a little distance. 
Alpahula led them to one of those fearful Andean 
paths, where a false step might precipitate the 
traveller to the bottom of a chasm which even 
the noontide beams of a tropical sun have not the 
power of penetrating. Here the cazique paused} 
for from this eminence the horizon widened, anid 
the source of light, which had till now been con- 
cealed by the meeting brows of the precipices, 
rode revealed to view in the noontide heaven. 
A mountain. haze hung like a light cloud on the 
orb, and softened his rays, without hiding his 
disk. The Peruvian, unable from the narrow- 
ness of the path to kneel before his god, hid 
his face for a moment in the folds of his 
garment, and then looking upward, eyed with 
grateful devotion the bright globe whose lustre, 
softened by the cloudy veil which caveloped it, 
forbade not the gaze of his worshipper. “ Again 
I behold thee, eye of heaven!” exclaimed the 
chief. “I had not dared to finish the work -of 
this day without thy beamy face to look upon this 
sacrifice of thy servant, and bless it. Twice 
have the milder lights thou so oft createst anew 
to make them regents of the night, and leaders 
of the stars of heaven, wasted into nothing and 
darkness, since my hoar head hath been glad- 
dened by thy beams. The queens of the night 
have twice left their place dark and void in the 
blue heaven, since the land of thy worshippers 
hath been trampled on by those who deny thy 
power, and pour contempt on thy golden ho- 
nours. Yet oh! in mercy spare her ——— let 
that thought pass. Forgive the weakness which 
hath still loved an apostate child, and hath shown 
guilty pity on a generous, but idolatrous foe.— 
And now, god of prostrate Peru, if thou wilt fa- 
vour this emprize, look forth from the clouds that 
would hide thy piercing eye, and give shining 
token that ’tis thy inspiration that stirs within 
me.” He fixed a wrapt and intense eye on the 
passing cloud, as if waiting an answer to his 
mysterious petition. “I like not all this,” said 
Juan, looking rather uneasily at the interpreter. 

“Old man,” he added, “I am not ¢ome here to 
listen to thy idle rhapsodies. Time passes— 
move forward, or you may chance repent your 
tardiness. "Tis true our mortal engine is not 
here, but it still awaits your limbs in yon dark 
prison. "Twere as well to remember that you 
are still in our power, and even amid these rocky 
shelves and thundering cataracts we might still 
find ways to show you that our means of torture 
are not confined to the cells of your miserable 

palace. Forward—forward. Forget not that 
you are in our power.” 

“ No you are in mine,” exclaimed the cazique, 
triumphantly, as soon as the.words of Juan were 
made intelligible to him. He turned for a mo- 
ment from the clouded object of his inquiring 
gaze, and fixed an eye on Alcantara, which even 
startled that obtuse commander. “ Juan, chief 
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of oppressors, man without mercy, conqueror 
stained with blood, hast thou counted over thy 
sins this morning?” he said sternly and awfully. 
“ Hast thou thought aught on the innocent blood 
which calls out to heaven against thee? Hast 
thou remembered that a whole land is now send- 
ing up a cry of wailing which thou hast raised? 
Lift up thine heart for one moment, cry for 
y—aye, even to thy false God—for the hand 
Heaven’s judgment is upon thee.”—“ Drag 
forward—force him up the mountain,” ex- 
claimed Juan. “ Indian slave, pitiable idolater, 
move onward. J will see this expedition térmi- 
nated, and terminated instantly, or thy aged 
limbs, old man, shall be torn from thy miserable 
body, and given to feed the fowls of the moun- 
tain.” The Indian did not for a moment appear 
to hear the threats of his Spanish conqueror. 
His whole attention seemed fixed on the cloud 
whose last edge now began to brighten with the 
rays of the sun as it passed from the orb. The 
sun rode unveiled in the midst of heaven! Juan 
repeated his mandate. “ | will know, and know 
without the delay of a fleeting moment, the hid- 
den place of thy treasures—the golden offerings 
which adorned the fanes of thy false God.” “Have 
thy wish,” answered Cazique Alpahula, loftily. 
“ The best treasure of Peru is the heart of a 
patriot chief—the noblest offering to her god, the 
lives of those who have murdered his sons, and 
trampled down his temples. Adieu, native earth 
and covering sky! Farewell to all 1 have loved 
and looked on! Source of day, I come to tread 
thy beamy chambers. What, ho! for god and 
Peru!” 

Hernando suddenly saw, as in the flash of a 
moment, the fatal purpose of the chief. He gave 
a shriek of warning : it came too late. Cazique 
Alpahula, as he spoke, threw himself from the 
narrow and frightful path’with such a sudden 
and effectual plunge, that he dragged, in clang- 
ing violence, after him, the tyrants to whom his 
chains were attached. Amid shelving rocks and 
frowning precipices, down—down descended the 
fettered victims into a dark and yawning chasm, 
whose dismal recesses had never, since the foun- 
dations of the earth, been visited by one beam of 
blessed day, or resounded to the tread of human 
foot. All was the work of a moment—of the 
twinkling of an eye. In the first plunge of the 
cazique, Hernando caught, with the suddenness 
of the lightning’s gleam, a passing sight of those 
descending victims; and, brief as was that fear- 
ful view, death closed the eye of the young Spa- 
niard ere it vanished from his sickening memory. 
He saw the momentary, the flashing glance, of 
the triumphant Indian; the pale countenance of 
unutterable despair of his ruined tyrant ; and the 
clenched teeth and vain struggles of his followers, 


as they were dragged in shrieking resistance to ° 


their dread and untimely tomb. 

As the unwilling companions in death bounded 
from shelf to shelf of the dizzy precipice, the 
rocks gave back in wild echo the clang of their 
fatal chains; while many a bird of prey, aroused 
for the first time in its solitary haunts by human 





voice, added its screaming dirge to the wild wail 
of despair which arose from those dying men. 
Days—ay, months and years rolled away ere 
those dismal shrieks ceased to haunt the ear of 
Hernando Di Valverde. With difficulty, as his 
giddy eye followed the victims in their dizzy and 
heatilong descent, could he keep his own footing 
on the narrow shelf where le stood. Like one 
in a trance, he held his head with his hands, and 
closed his eye to that sight of horror. The shrieks 
died into a low wail; the wail sunk into silence; 
the sound of those clashing irons be¢éame fainter 
and fainter, until they seemed lost in the depths 
below. Hernandg raised his head. No sight 
met his eye save the shaggy rocks, @verhanging 
precipices, and dark ravines of that wild region; 
no sound saluted his ear save the low and restless 
murmur of some distant mountain torrent. A 
complete and deathlike stillness reigned over the 
solitary scene. Hernando cast one brief glance 
of horror into the dark abyss which entombed 


his former companions. His eye sought in vain | 


to penetrate its obscure and invisible recesses, 
and, in speechless wonder at his own preserva- 
tion, he lifted up his hands to God. 

With steps still shaking from recent agitation, 
Hernando then began to descend the mountain 
by the path his fated companions had so recently 
trodden, when, all warm with life, and elated by 
hope, by avarice, by ambition, they had pursued, 
as they believed, the road to riches and worldly 
distinction: now, cold and shapeless masses, they 
tenanted the dark and unapproachable gulf be- 
neath him. Often, as he proceeded on his down- 
ward path, he paused, and fancied that some 
stifled shriek, some dying moan, some cry for 
help, still arose from that dismal chasm. 

The death of the cruel, rapacious Juan, and 
those next him in command, placed the brave 
and popular Hernando at the head of his com- 
patriots in that quarter; and as such he was 
received by the consternated followers of Alcan- 
tara, who Lad been left, as we have seen, at the 
foot of the fatal precipice. With the instinct of 
military habit, rather than with any defined con- 
sciousness of the duty devolved on him, Hernando 
reduced the astounded soldiers to something like 
professional order, and proceeded in sombre 
silence to conduct them to the spot they had 
quitted in the morning. 

Night closed on the party, and the fervour of 
a tropical sun had again given place to the re- 
freshing radiance of the moon, ere the plain of 

was within sight of the returning adven- 
turers. Thought on thought came crowding 
thick and fast into the mind of the young Spa- 
hiard, while he pursued his doubtful path. ‘Hor- 
ror for the retributive fate of his wretched 
compeer; pity for the high-minded Indian who 
had fallen a victim to his patriotism, gave place, 
as he drew nearer his destination, to a feeling of 
anguish at the heavy tidings he must bear the 
hapless daughter. Yet, even here, sweeter and 
gentler sensations stole into the bosom of young 
Hernando. He now gratefully felt that the de- 
parted cazique had, by a voluntary act, sepa- 
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rated his fate from that of his doomed compa- 
triots; and coupling this preservation with the 
words of the Indian to his daughter—words which 
we may suppose Ualla had, in some form or other, 
known how to communicate to her lover—he 
could not but augur that, when time had dried 
the filial tears of the young Peruvian, she would 
look on him as the authorised guardian of her 
happiness. 

Meanwhile Ualla, surrounded by the maids 
and matrons whom Hernando’s gentle care had 
placed about her person, sate without her dwell- 
ing to taste the faint breezes of a tropical even- 
ing, and to watch with unceasing gaze for the 
return of sire and her lover. She gazed on 
Nature in the loneliness and majesty of the scene, 
until the calm of all around her insinuated itself, 
at length, into her own bos@ém. Busy feet, and 
busier voices, broke on her repose. Ualla in- 
quires for her sire—for her generous protector. 
The restless tongue of female exaggeration— 
alike in all ages and countries, and ever loving 
better the importance attached to the bearer of 
evil tidings than the sober joy of communicating 
dull reality—reports to the young Peruvian that 
her sire and her lover are lying, side by side, 
cold and lifeless, in the “‘ Ravine of the Unburied 





Deal!” Ualla received the intelligence as an 
archer of her own country would have received 
the rival shaft which pierced his vitals. She 
stood for a moment erect, unmoved; then fell a 
helpless, prostrate, yet unmoaning victim. But 
a gentle hand’soon raised her—a gentle arm sup- 
ported her—a voice, which brought returning 
life in its tones, came on her ear. With a gra- 
titude to Heaven which sought in vain for vulgar 
utterance, Ualla recognised her promised 
band, and, clasping his knees, demanded of hi 


-her sire.—*‘ O! Hernando, returned to bless my 


eyes, where is my father ?””—* Before His throne, 
my Ualla, who shall judge between the oppressor 
and the oppressed. Look up, my love, look up; 
there is mercy mixed with bitterness. I come 
the legal, the authorised protector of your gentle 
existence. I return armed with power to heal 
the wounds of your oppressed race. I come to 
fulfil the wishes of your sire; to watch over the 
happiness of his loved child; to restore weal and 
peace to: his injured tribe. I come to dry the 
filial tears of Ualla, by a life devoted to her hap- 
piness. I come to call, with her, these wailing 
mountaineers—to kneel before the Being whom 
they shall no more hate as the God of the cruel 
Spaniards !” 





ON THE VIRTUES OF LYING IN BED LATE. 


The lark is but a bumpkin fowl, 
He sleeps in his nest till morn ; 

My blessings upon the bonny owl 
Who all night blows her horn. 


Watter Scorr. 


I wave been long convinced that the virtue of 
early rising was never intended by Providence 
to be enforced upon the inhabitants of a cold 
climate, or a smoky city. It might be very well 
for Solomon, or any other tropical philosopher, 
to indicate the sinfulness of sluggishness, in a 
climate where fowls are roasted, and devils grill- 
ed under the meridian sunshine ; but nothing will 
persuade me of the meritoriousness of rising from 
a downy four-poster of Gillow’s or Banting’s, to 
shiver towards an ungenial breakfast table; 
where a steaming flag of a newspaper, wet from 
the press, replaces the morning dews, and the 
howling of the matinal chimney-sweeps and old 
clothesmen represents the lowings of the herds. 
In truth, the atmosphere of England in general, 
and of London in particular, is never thoroughly 
aired before mid-day. 

And yet, notwithstanding the manifest and re- 
pugnant error of early rising, there are few ac- 
tions which so materially tend to inflate the vain- 
gioriousness and self-sufficiency of its practical 
votaries. [ know at sight an habitual early 
riser ;—not only from the pinched air and blue 
complexion induced by the pernicious quality of 





twilight exhalations, but bythe complacent com, , 
posure of conscious excellence with which he 
luxuriates in his superiority over his lazier 
brethren of the earth :—I know him at sight !— 
even previous to his little pompous vaunt of 
“Yes, sir, I thank God! 1 have breakfasted 
every morning, for the last thirty years before 
eight o'clock!” 

That persons engaged in professional business, 
or devoted to the active cares of life, may find it 
important to seize upon the day in its infancy, 
and mould it to their purpose, is probable enough ; 
but that the happy majority who eat the bread of 
idleness, and yawn away full half-a-hundred of 
their three score years and ten, should outrage 
every feeling of nature, and molest themselves 
with the encounters of brooms, house-maids, and 
dust-pans—with the cry of those handmaidens 
of Aurora, the Welch milk-women—and with 
the rumble of market-carts, terrific as the “ tar- 
tarea tromba” of Pandemonium—is indeed inex- 


‘plicable! The more obstinate and bigoted and 


primitive of these virtuous martyrs affect to hold 
that candle-light is an invention of mankind in 
their fallen condition ; and that the well-thinking 
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part of the community, like Adam and Eve, 
should rise with the sun, and go to bed with the 
going down thereof. But the philosophy of na- 
ture contains the best negative to so absurd a 
proposition—which would condemn the Laplan- 
ders, like dormice to a six month’s snooze, while 
Providence, in populating their seas with the 
unctuous leviathans of the deep, manifestly con- 
templated the invention of argands for their espe- 
wial use. On the other hand, the apiaries of less 
benighted zones, point out that vigils and wax 
candles do but form a part of the great system of 
the universe! 

Other learned moralists instance the birth of 
Esculapius, the son of Apollo, as offering an al- 
legorical derivation of healthful impulses from 
the early beams of the God of day. Idle sophists! 
futile rhetoricians! Esculapius was not wor- 
shipped as the patron of health, but of medicine; 
and I doubt not that the first dose administered 
under his auspices was a draught of tincture of 
rhubarifto some votary of his father Phcoe-bus— 
some preanimate purser or early-rising lieute- 
nant of that first of seventy-fours, the Argo, to 
which Esculapius is recorded to have been naval 
surgeon. Moreover, the intimate connexion be- 


the origin of pharmacy and early rising is 
r attested by the consecration of the do- 


mestic t officipus reuser of the drowzer 

to the aforesaid god of medicine ;—and it may be 

that So the son of Nox, was al- 

among infernal deities; while 

the fola goddess, Proserpina, Luna, Diana, 

the Isis, or moon of antiquity, was worshipped as 

a celestial divinity in all the nations and lan- 
guages of heathenism. 

Again, the Chaldean sages—who, in holy writ 
are repeatedly instanced as the privy counsellors 
of the kings of Israei—are erroneously supposed 
to have been revered for their skill in judicial 
astrology ; the chronicle that they “ outwatched 
the stars,” is simply intended to acknowledge, 
that they grew “ healthy, wealthy and wise,” not 
according to the vulgar dictum, but by being late 
to bed, and /ate to rise; and that they burnt the 
midnight oil or the midnight gas over their studies, 
without the slightest predilection for perfecting 
their taste for natural history, in company with 
the restless 

“ Lark, new-wakened by the daisy’s side.”’ 

But to return from the dust of ages to that of 
Macadam ! 

There is no point upon which the advocates of 
early rising more plausibly found the excellence 
and orthodoxy of their creed, than the beauty and 
glory of the rising sun ; not the sun par complai- 
sance of Grosvenor-square, but the sun that shines 
on hills and vallies. Armed with quotations from 
the “ Rambler,” from Beattie, Thomson, Cow- 
per, Hayley, and all the classics of the plaintive 
school, they drive over one in their lengthy om- 
nibus, with the triumphant ferocity of Tarquin’s 
daughter; no Persian ever hailed the rising 
deity with more blind or exalted enthusiasm. 
“The dappled dawn—” “ the rosy morn,” “ the 
radiant east,” “the bright effulgence of the 





- between five and nin; !” 


streaky sky;’—-how long must one nauseate 
such a rhapsody of common-places? Ye fools! 
do ye not perceive that the worship of Mithras 
was bestowed upon a land wherein the fierce 
beams of the meridian are death, only that its in- 
habitants, like the courtiers of Europe, might 
adore the rising sun, and fit themselves to snore 
away the noon-tide heat, without the aid of 
poppy or mandragora? Ye,on the contrary—ye 
yourselves, who associate your sensibilities, 
touching the dawn of day, with your familiar lus- 
trations,and your subsequent hyson and muffins, 
are utterly unconscious and unworthy of its con- 
templation. It is the philosopher who has been 
occupied since midmght, in “ smoothing the raven 
down of darkness,” who has “ outwatched the 
Bear,” who has marked the mysterious Isis gra- 
dually involve hergelf in her ebon veil, he it is 
who is qualified to appreciate the unfolding of 
the clouds, the successive obliteration of the fail- 
ing stars, and the substitution of a radiant phe- 
nix for the bird of darkness. It is the force of 
contrast which renders morning beautiful, ergo, 
no early riser can be capacitated to appreciate 
thesplendour of sunrise. *‘ Vedi Napoli,” say the 
Italians, “ e poi mori ;” which may be parodied, 
* See the sun rise, and then go to bed!” 

Talk of the carol of the early birds! is not the 
nightingale, that minion of darkness, the sweet- 
est songster of the heavens? Are not the planets 
and their mysteries the most beautifub, manifes- 
tations of the Creative Spirit ?—Is not the human 
mind elevated above the importunate dross and 
paltry clamours of the earth, by communing 
with their bright intelligence? Now,I should 
like to know what human vicissitude of the 
slightest interest, either moral or physical, can 
possibly occur to persons ranging the world be- 
tween seven in the morning and twelve of the 
clock? We except, of course, fox-hunting and 
fox-hunters from this sweeping inquiry, as be- 
longing to the phenomena of the brute creation. 
What are the avocations of the early riser? his 
vapid breakfast is succeeded by the nervous pe- 
rusal of some new work, incessantly interrupted 
by post-knocks, and a series of bell-ringing, an- 
nouncing the diurnal catalogues of Grove and 
Artis ;—of turbots, flounders, plaice, whiting, &. 
&c.;—of turkeys, geese, teal, and widgeon, which 
puzzle the selection of the housekeeper ; and if 
intruded before the eyes of the pre-active master 
of the house, oppress him for the remainder of 
the morning with a tedious presentiment of his 
dinner. The whole interest of the day is destroy- 
ed by this first or second sight of the bill of fare; 
—it is like beginning a novel by the third 
volume! 

1 recollect a country squire of the old school 
complaining, that he never knew what to dowith 
his mornings in London. “ Why, yes,” said his 
friend, “ they are certainly dull enough to per- 
sons who are early risers; but 1 believe the 
clubs and public exhibitions are opened about 
ten or twelve o'clock.” “ Ten o'clock!” cried 
Western. “Iwas speaking of the blank time 
On the other hand, it 
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is recorded of a certain ex-officer of the 7th 
Hussars, that on first joining the regiment, and 
being desired to find himself in the riding school 
the next morning at ten o’clock, he enquired, 
* Corporal, will it be light?” and that having re- 
quired his valet to look out of the window one 
morning at the hotel at Melton, and ascertain 
what sort of a day it was, the exquisite cockney 
put his head into the cupboard by mistake, ex- 
claiming, “ black as the devil, sir, and smells of 
cheese.” 

The earliest risers in Europe are the Germans, 
who are also the densest of its dunces. Every 
house is closed before midnight; and their pub- 
lic institutions being opened at day-light, and 
closed at noon for the dinner hour, or mittag of 
the modern Vandals, no traveller has any chance 
of admission to their cabimets and galleries but 
such as “ love the moon,” and visit them previous 
to retiring to rest. 

It may be observed, in conclusion, that there 
cannot be better evidence of the example intend- 
ed to be given by the Courtof St. James’s in this 
particular, than the fact that the royal levees, 
which are supposed to take place during the lever 
or getting up of the King, never begin before 
one o'clock, post meridian ; being the toilet hour 
of all reasonable beings in the latitude of 51° 30’. 


SUPERIORITY OF FEMALE AUTHORS. 

‘Ture are some things which women do better. 
than men; and of these, perhaps, novel-writing 
is one. Naturally endowed with greater delicacy 
of taste and feeling, with a moral sense not 
blunted and debased by those contaminations to 
which men are exposed, leading lives rather of 


observation than of action, with leisure to attend 


to the minutiz of concuct, and more subtle de- 
velopments of character, they are peculiarly 
qualified for the task of exhibiting faithfully and 
pleasingly the various phases of domestic life, 
and those varieties which chequer the surface of 
society. Accordingly, their delineations, though 
perhaps less vigorous than those afforded by the 
other sex, are distinguished, for the most part, by 
greater fidelity and consistency—a more refined 
and happy discrimination, and, we must also add, 
a more correct estimate of right and wrong. In 
works which come from a female pen, we are 
seldom offended by those moral monstrosities, 
those fantastic perversions of principle, which 
are too often met with in the fictions which have 
been written by men. Women are also less 
stilted in their style; they are more content to 
describe naturally what they have observed, 
without attempting the introduction of those ex- 
traneous ornaments which are sometimes sought 
at the expense of truth. They are less ambitious, 
and are therefore more just; they are far more 
exempt from that prevailing literary vice of the 
present day—exaggeration—and have not taken 
their stand among the feverish followers of what 
may be called the intense style of writing ; a style 
much praised by those who inquire only if a work 
is calculated to make a strong impression, and 





omit entirely the more important question— 
whether that impression be founded on truth or 
delusion. Hence the agonies and convulsions, 
and dreamy rhapsodies, and heated exhibitions 
of stormy passions, in which several of our wri- 
ters have lately indulged. Imagination has been 
flattered into a self-sufficient abandonment of its 
alliance with judgment—to which disunion it is 
ever least prone where it has most real power ; 
and ‘fine creations” (well so called, as being 
unlike anything previously existing in nature) 
have been lauded, in spite of their internal falsity, 
as if they were of more value than the most accu- 
rate delineations of that world which we see 
around us. Those splendid perversions which 
the lurid brilliancy of Byron’s poetry compelled 
us to admire, have been much emulated in poetry, 
and much, also,in prose. These writers, like 
the scene-painter, have one main object in view 
—effect; and, like that popular artist, are little 
solicitous about merits that are not to be com- 
prehended at the first glance. Abrupt itions, 
paradoxical contrasts, crimes of ¢omplicated 
enormity, and passions of demoniacal violence, 
are favourite ingredients in the literary cauldron 
of this class. What Demosthenes said of aetion, 
as conducive to oratory, they seem to “iy 
effect, in fictitious narratives. ith them, it. is 
the first, second, and third ‘and truth 
and consistency are and 
Shakspeare, who (as Bluff 

nibal,) was “ a pretty fellow in his tit 

mean proficient in the art of producin 

attained this end by more legitimate means, and 
without sacrificing one iota of truth. So tho- 
roughly did the great principle of truth pervade 
his writings, that, far from attempting to dazzle 
the world with glaring exhibitions of man as be 
is not, he even so described supernatural beings, 
that (as has been already well remarked) we feel 
a conviction, that if such beings had existed, 
they would have acted and spoken as he has re#* 
presented. We are convinced that his fame has 
attained its present height and stability, not so 
much because we smile, and weep, and shudder, 
and are more powerfully affected by his works 
than by those of other men, but because we are 
ever more and more convinced, after the most 
carefu lattention, that his delineations of human 
nature are founded upon truth; and this it is 
which principally raises his writings above the 
vigorous productions of some of those of his con- 
temporaries, whom it has lately been the fashion, 
among the Pancirolli of modern literature, to 
exalt almost to equality with him. Itis by an 
attention to truth in their delineations, that the 
female novelists of this age are, for the most part, 
honourably distinguished. We know compara- 
tively very few instances of decidedly false views 
of society or morals having been lately promul- 
gated by women. They have done little to 
strengthen the heads of their readers, but they 
have applied themselves to that office for which 
woman is by nature best calculated—the im- 
provement of their hearts.—Edinburgh Re- 
view. 
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A DAY AT THE HEAD-QUARTERS 


OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY IN POLAND. 


1 was at St. Petersburgh when the first iitel- | 


ligence of the Polish insurrection reached the 
Russian capital. When the first movement of 
surprise caused by this unexpected political 
event had in some degree subsided, but one feel- 
ing appeared to pervade both the government 
and the Russian people—a mingled feeling of 
indignation and pity; violent indignation against 
the men who had madly precipitated their coun- 
try into a contest so unequal—yity for the gallant 
but ill-fated Poles,on whom the unsparing wrath 
of the northern autocrat was about to fall with 
an iron hand. Indeed, the moment chosen for 
the development of the insurrectionary move- 
ment, appeared singularly ill-timed;-for the 
Russian armies, for some time before, had been 
rapidly concentrating on the Polish frontiers. 
Orders were immediately sent off to put these 
troops in motion—and the campaign commenced. 

The season was already far advanced; and, 
having no taste for the sublimity of a hyperbo- 
reat'winter, I turned my back on the Russian 
capital early in November, with the intention of 
reaching Vienna by the way of Poland. It was 
on a bitter cold night that 1 reached the town of 
Lomza, at that time the head-quarters of the 
Russian invading army of Poland. The north 
wind howled mournfully through the pine-wood 
which skirted the ‘town; and as 1 descended at 
the Hotel de l’'Empereur, I mentally resolved to 
make that posada my own head-quarters for a 
day or two, for the double purpose of recruiting 
from the fatigue of thirteen days and nights 
incessant travelling—and of renewing my ac- 
quaintance with an old travelling companion, 
the young Count D , who | knew was at- 
tached to the staff of Field Marshal Count Die- 
bitch. 

Early the following morning, I despatched a 
note to my military friend, announcing my arri- 
val, and had scarcely finished sipping my second 
cup of coffee, when in stalked to my apartment 
a tall cossack orderly, whom the count had sent 
to conduct me to his quarters. It was with some 
difficulty, under the escort of my cossack guide, 
that I succeeded in making the place d’armes , 
for a superb division of Russian light cavalry 
was at the moment defiling through the town. 
Traversing the square, we reached a large and 
ancient edifice, situated at the northern extremi- 
ty, formerly the residence of a Polish starate, 
but now the quarter-general of Count Diebitch. 
Ascending a lofty flight of steps, we entered a 
wide and spacious hall. The scene which sud- 
denly burst on my view was picturesque in the 
extreme. 

The sides of the hall were decorated with rich 
and curious specimens of ancient armour, which 
contrasted singularly with the arms and accou- 
trements of the modern warriors who were as- 
sembled beneath its lofty roof. Standing in groups, 





or lounging up and down with a listless air, their 
spurred heels clangoring on the marble pave- 
ment, you beheld a steel-clad cuirassier of the 
guard, the graceful hulan, and the Cossack of the 
Don, picturesquely grouped with the sable-clad 
yager, or the more gorgeously attired hussar; 
while the stream of mellow light, reflected through 
the high-painted window, imparted to the whole 
a character of savage grandeur, which I shall 
not easily forget. 

Passing onwards, we entered a large apart- 
ment, filled with general and staff officers. 
Among the latter I immediately recognised my 
young friend, who immediately introduced me to 
the group of officers with whom he had been 
conversing. One of these—a remarkably tall, 
handsome man, with his breast covered with a 
profusion of decorations—was General Count 
Geismar, the quarter-master-general of the army. 
The ceremony of introduction was scarcely fi- 
nished, when a door opened, and an officer, 
dressed in a double-breasted green frock-coat, 
with scarlet cuffs and collar, the shoulders sur- 
mounted with rings, similar to those worn by the 
officers of our own household troops, entered the 
apartment. He wore an infantry sword, and a 
single riband decorated his button-hole. This 
was the celebrated conqueror of Turkey—Gen- 
eral Count Diebitch. All present uncovered, 
and saluted him with profound respect. Ad- 
vancing to the spot where we stood, he entered 
into conversation with General Geismar; and, 
during a pause, my friend seized the opportunity 


-of introducing me te the marshal. He received 


me with the most distinguished urbanity of man- 
ners—spoke of the fatigue I must have under gone 
in travelling at that inclement season—and finish- 
ed by inviting me, in the most condescending 
manner, to dine with him that day. As I gazed 
on the man who had played so distinguished a 
part on the theatre of events, 1 was struck with 
the absence of all those external indications of 
genius which we generally look for in great men. 
Diebitch appeared to be in his fifty-second year 
—of a short, thick-set figure—about five feet 
eight inches in height—with a rubicundity of 
complexion, which, to his more glorious title of 
Sabalskansky, had procured him, from the wags 
of the army, the less honourable one of the 
“* punch-bowl.” The hour of dinner was so near, 
that I had scarcely time to rea¢h my hotel to 
make the necessary changes which the occasion 
required. 

On regaining the marshal’s residence, I found 
my friend expatiating on the gaieties of Paris to 
a young cossack officer, from the wilds of Cau- 
casus; dinner was almost immediately announced. 
Exclusive of the marshal’s staff, about twenty 
officers, all of superior grade, sat down; the 
arrangements of the table were remarkably 
plain—the dishes were handed round in the 
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French style, and a bottle of wine was placed to 
each person—champagne was handed round with 
the desert. I was particularly struck with the 
absence of that easy flow of conversation, free- 
dom of opinion, and, above all, that gentlemanly 
feeling of equality, so marked a feature of an 
English mess-table—there was no desultory con- 
versation across the table. The marshal was 
listened to with marked attention. He ques- 
tioned me, particularly, as to the composition 
and character of the South American troops, 
with whom he had heard that I had served, and 
remarked, that the habits of the Guachos of the 
Pampas resembled, in a remarkable degree, the 
wandering tribes of the Ukraine. The approach- 
ing military operations were never once dis- 
cussed. There was, however, a gene, which all 
appeared to feel, and, I believe, no one felt sorry 
when the marshal rose from his chair, bowed to 
the company, and retired to his apartment—this 
was the signal for a general break up. I pro- 
posed, to my friend, to adjourn to my hotel to 
finish the evening, to which he assented—* Well, 
what think you of Sabalkansky ?” said he, pledg- 
ing me in a bumper of claret.—“ Externally, 
nature has absolutely done nothing for him,” was 
my reply.— There you are most egregiously 
mistaken; she has on the contrary, done every 
thing for him; for it was his short, ungraceful 
figure which was therstepping-stone to his for- 
tune.” —* I have heard,” I rejoined, “ the anec- 
dote to which you allude, but, like all such stories, 
deemed it the offspring of a malicious jeu d’ esprit.” 
—* There again,” said the count, “ you are mis- 
taken, the anecdote is correct a /a lettre, for you 
must know that it was a maternal uncle of mine, 
who, for his gigantic stature, was selected, by 
the Emperor Paul, to take the guard which it 
was little Sabalkansky’s turn to mount, on the 
occasion of the King of Prussia’s visit.”—“ But 
what think you of the Polish war?” said I, be- 
coming, in my turn, the interlocutor.—* Think,” 
he rejoined, with animation, “ that it will be a 
mere hurrah and a horrid butchery, which hu- 
manity shudders at contemplating even in per- 
spective—the Poles will fight like devils, but they 
will be crushed, and bloody indeed will be their 
day of retribution.” —* If the Poles,” I answered, 
“do but prove true to themselves, hopeless as I 
confess their cause appears, success may crown 
their efforts—the game of war has many vicissi- 
tudes, and accident cften mars the most masterly 
combinations.” —“ Detrombez vous mon cher !— 
Can Polish patriotism burn with a brighter flame 
than when it was extinguished by the hand of 
Suwaroff? Believe me, there exists not the 
shadow of a chance for Poland; a single blow, 
and she is prostrate in the dust.” My own opi- 
nion was too much in unison with that of my 
Russian friend, to admit of an argument. I 
merely, therefore, observed, that so short a cam- 
paign held out but little hopes of promotion.— 
“T should agree with you,” said the count, 
“could I persuade myself that the possession of 
Warsaw will terminate our labours, but our for- 
ward movement will not stop there; the month 
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of May will see Sabalkansky on the Rhine, and 

then, but a short campaign, and the bellés: of 

Paris will, once more, behold the fires of the 

Russian bivouacs.”—* So, then, according to 

your political horoscope, we may expect that the 

fierce struggle, which has so long devastated 

Europe, will be repeated over again. But, mon 

cher Compte, with what eye do you think that 
England, the arbiter gentiarum, will view these 
hostile movements.”— With the eye of neu- 
trality, mon ami, while your aristocracy will 
view with complacency, our attempt to root up 
those noxious principles which have again 
bloomed on the soil of France.—But I am no 
politician,” he continued ; “ and if I were, I have 
no time to discuss this matter at present. The 
post of aide-de-camp is, I assure you, no sinecure 
—in two days we break up our quarters ;—take 
my advice, and break up yours also—get out of 
Poland as quick as possible; avoid the track of 
our army ; for, believe me, a foreigner and idler, 
at our head-quarters, may excite suspicion. 

Your arrival has already given rise to a host of 
idle conjectures.” I profited by his advice, left 
early the following morning, and reached Vienna 
in safety. : 

Near a year has rolled away since F left Dome 
za. Poland still shows an unconquered front— 
the cholera has dissipated the ambitious dreams 
of Diebitch Sabalkansky~-while my friend, who, 
in the noon-tide of youth and military ardour, so 
confidently predicted a different result to the 
campaign, perished on the bloody field of Ostro- 
lenka. 

The Polish campaign has confirmed the truth 
of that profound observation of Napoleon’s, that, 
in war, the moral is to the physical force, as 
three parts to one—still, it is not to the powerful 
development of this force that the Poles entirely 
owe their success—Fortune, which rules in war, 
has powerfully befriended them. Count- Die- 
bitch’s plan of campaign was well conceived— 
every chance was nicely calculated, and due 
weight given to the fierce resistance which the 
Poles would offer; and yet it failed from acci- 
dents, too capricious to be guarded against, and 
which may baffle the finest combinations. The 
rapid and unexpected thaw, which destroyed the 
roads, not only impeded the advance of his co- 
lumns, but prevented his supplies from coming 
up, and ruined his army. The elements proved 
as. fatal to Diebitch as to Napoleon, while the 
wretched administration of the Russian commis- 
sariat consummated the evil. 

lf we measure the operations of Count Die- 
bitch by the rules of the military art, we shall 
find that fortune, as Livy so finely remarked of 


‘ Hannibal, took a malicious pleasure in confound- 


ing, at once, his good sense, his military skill, and 
his bravery. 
———— 


The smallest coin in Venice was called a ga- 
zette, and as the first newspapers printed there 
were sold for that sum a-piece, they were thence 
called gazettes. 
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A POET'S DAUGHTER. 


Written for Misa * * * *, at the request of her Father. 


BY MR. HALLECK. 


« A tapy asks the minstrel’s rhyme.” 

A lady asks 7—Theré was a time, 

When, musical as play-»ells chime 
To wearied boy, 


That sound would summon dreams sublime 


Of pride and joy. 


But now the spell hath lost ite sway, 
Life’s first-born fancies first decay, 
Gone are the plumes and pennons gay 
Of young romance , 
There linger but her ruins gray 
And broken lance. 


** This is no world,”’ so Hotspur said, 


For “ tilting lips” and “ mammets” made, 


No longer in love’s myrtie shade 
My thoughts recline— 

I'm busy in the cotton trade, 
Aud sugar line. 


“ 'Tis youth, "tis beauty asks—the green 
** And growing leaves of seventeen 


* Are round her; and, half hid, half seen, 


“ A violet flower: 
** Narsed by the virtues she hath been 
“ Prom childhood’s hour.” 


Blind passion’s picture—yet for this 

We woo the life-long bridal kiss, 

And biend our every hope of bliss 
With her's we love; 

Her’s—who admired a serpent’s hiss 
In Eden’s grove! 


Beauty—the fading rainbow's pride, 
Youth—’twas the charm of her who died 
At dawn, and by her coffin’s side, 

A grandsire stands ; 


Age strengthened, like the oak, storm-tried, 


Of mountain lands. 


Youth's coffin—hush the tale it tells! 

Be silent, memory’s funeral bells! 

Lone in my heart, her home, it dwells, 
Untold till death, 


And where the grave-mound greenly swells 


O’er buried faith. 


** But she who asks hath rank and power, 
“« And treasured gold, and banner’d tower, 


“ A kingdom for hei marriage dower, 
“* Broad seas and lands; 

“ Armies her train, a throne her bower, 
“* A queen commands!”’ 


A queen? Earth’s regal suns have set. 
Where perish’d Marie Antoinette ? 


Where's Bordeaux's mother ? where the jet 


Black Haytien dame ? 
And Lusitania’s coronet ? 
And Angouleme ? 


Empires to-day are upside down, 

The castle kneels before the town, 

The monarch fears a printer's frown, 
A brick-bat’s range— 

Give me in preference to a crown, 
Five shillings change. 


“ Another asks—though first 

“ The good, the beautiful, the young 

“* The birth-right of a spell more strong 
“ Than these hath brought her ; 

** She is your kinswoman in song 
“ A poet’s daughter!" 





A poet’s daughter# Could I claim 
The consanguinity of fame, 
Veins of my intellectual frame, 
Your blood would glow 
Proudly, to sing that gentlest name 
Of aught below! . 


A poet's daughter! Dearer word 

Lip hath not spoke, nor listener heard 

Fit theme for song of bee and bird 
From morn till even, 

And wind-harp, by the breathing stirred 
Of star-lit heaven. . 


My spirit’s wings are weak—the fire 
Poetic comes but to expire, 
Her name needs not my humble lyre 
To bid it live; 
She hath already from ber sire 
All bard can give. 





THE WORLD'S MASQUE. 
BY MISS JEWSBURY. 


“ T am not old—I am not old” — 
*T was thus I heard one say, 

** And there’s a spirit in my heart 
That keeps old age away ; 

*Tis Love—that like an Angel guards 
Life’s fountain from decay. 


I muse upon my fellow-men— 
To me they are a book, 
And oft my fancy rightly spells 
Their thoughts—by word and look ; 
Ay, many a proud and weary wight 
That searching ill would brook. 


For this, I seek the haunts of mirth, 
Aad those that mirth haunts least ; 
None fear me—for they deem me one 
With whom life’s love bath ceased ; 
They slip their visors, and I see 
The spectre at the feast ! 


When others praise the lute and song, 
The singer and his spell, 
I gaze upon each |istener’s face 
That can deep histories tell, 
Seeking the one, for whom, alas! 
The singer sang so well. 


I follow in the traek of Fame, 
The path her crowned ones tread, 

Others behold their glittering eyes, 
But I their brows instead— 

And the momentary look that asks 
For rest—if with the dead! 


And when I see a placid face 
That speaks the heart asleep, 
While others on its beauty dwell, 

I—turn aside and weep; 
For all that, ere a year be past, 
May there plough furrows deep. 


The man—the man of guile and care, 
Whose heart hath long been dry ; 

A fountain whence no waters flow, 
But weeds instead wave high; 

Others may hear his courtly wit, 
1—but his smothered sigh ' 


Oh, fellow-men! how often grief 
Is on me for your sakes! 

And yet 1 would not love ye less— 
For the ‘Bhat love wakes 

Makes my ) I for ye all, 


And happy while it aches!’ 
> 
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DANCING. 


DancrnG claims its origin from the earliest 
agesof the world. Joy and pleasure were at first 
expressed by the natural motions of the body, by 
irregular jumps and springs, but, in process of 
time, these irregular movements were regulated 
by the sound of the voice and of musical instru- 
ments. Then, the motions of the body and arms 
and the features also began to express, after some 
acknowledged principles, the passions of man. 
According to the impulse of these, the feet moved 
either slowly or quickly. 

It is todancing that young people are indebted 
for that elasticity of their limbs, that ease in the 
motion of their bodies, those polite and agreeable 
manners, and prepossessing graces which are all 
so ornamental in society. The domain of danc- 
ing is immense. This art possesses unbounded 
advantages and well acknowledged attributes. 
It certainly enhances, embellishes, and perfects 
the work of nature. To enter an assembly and 
salute the company with unaffected ease; to ap- 
proach a person with affection; to present or 
receive any thing; to sit down with an agreeable 
deportment; to do away awkward timidity and 
mauvaise honte which denote weakness of cha- 
racter; to display a frank and open countenance, 
sweet and agreeable manners; to banish a fop- 
pish and sometimes insipid appearance; such 
are the objects and benefits derived from this 
elegant art. 

Every person may study the art of dancing 
without having any natural dispositions for it; 
because these may be acquired by steady ex- 
ertions. However, such persons as are endowed 
with those dispositions, will always be found su- 
perior to those who are not favoured with them; 
provided they are properly taught. Taste must 
be considered as one of the principal natural 
dispositions for dancing, and is a sure guide to 
success: with a good taste we acquire perfection 
rapidly in that art; but, without any, every thing 
grows flat and insipid, afidhé who has no share 
of it is compelled to abandon the practice of an 
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accomplishment for which nature has not in- 
tended him. 

It often happens, that, dazzled by the bril- 
liancy and variety of steps, many pupils imagine 
that by performing the hardest and most difficult 
ones they will thus render their talent and happy 
dispositions the more conspicuous. They are 
mistaken: for it is not the quantity nor the diffi- 
culty, but the mode of executing the steps which 
commands the attention of connoisseurs. Some- 
times it will require several months of continual 
practice and strenuous exertion to be able to 
perform, according to the principles of the art,a 
step, the acquisition of which has been neglected 
at first on account of its simplicity. Those who 
have thus erred will, hereafter, form a better 
judgment. He who wishes to learn dancing must 
study the first principles of the art, and his suc- 
cess will be in proportion to his attention and 
perseverance. If the principles are correct, a 
good taste will be created, and the pupil will 
know how to rid himself of those violent and 
ridiculous contortions which are frequently made 
by young dancers, who thus mutilate and disfi- 
gure the beauties of this elegant accomplish 
ment. 

It is by following right principles, it is by 
studying and practising them, that a handsome 
and neat mode of execution and a high degree of 
perfection may be attained. Whosoever wishes 
to improve must, as we have already said, study 
with attention and patience; and, above all, 
not interrupt the course of his studies with too 
long intervals. Perseverance insures improve- 
ment, and never fails to crown labour with suc- 
cess. 

Dancing is to the body what reading is to the 
mind. Reading good booksenriches the intellect, 
and causes it to shed a lustre, an eclat more 
brilliant than if it was left to the simplé resources 
of nature. -Thus a scientific mode of execution 
in dancing gives the body advantages, which 
nature alone does not impart. 
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ESCAPE OF GENERAL LAVALLETTE. 


From his autobiography, just published. The General, it 
will be recollected, was sentenced to death by the Bourbon 
Goverrment, fur joining Bonaparte on his return from Elba. 


Tue following is the narrative of the escape. 
Let it be remembered that Madame Lavallette 
was hardly recovered from child-bed—that she 
was worn down with beseeching the Court,with 
lying in wait for the King, with sitting on the 
steps of the apartment of the Duchess d’ Angou- 
leme, with thrusting or insinuating herself into 
the bureaus of the ministers, added to all the mi- 
sery of suspense. After all, she could coolly feel 
her husband’s pulse to ascertain whether he was 
fit for the enterprise: her own was in a fever, 
and yet she seemed calm. 

“ At five o'clock, Emilie came, accompanied 
by Josephine, whom I saw again, with as much 
surprise as pleasure. ‘I believe,’ she said, ‘ it is 
better to take our child with us. I shall make 
her do with more docility what I want.’ Shewas 
dressed in a pelisse of merino, richly lined with 
fur, which she was accustomed to put on over 
her light dress on leaving a ball-room. She had 
taken in her reticule a black silk petticoat. 
* This is quite sufficient,’ she said, ‘ to disguise you 
completely.’ She then sent my daughter to the 


window, and added, in a low voice, ‘at seven. 
o'clock precisely you must be ready; all is well 


prepared. In going out you will take hold of 
Josephine’sarm. Take care to walk very slowly; 
and when you cross the large registering room, 
you will put on my gloves and cover your face 
with my handkerchief. I had some thoughts of 
putting on a veil, but unfortunately I have not 
been accustomed to wear one when 1 come here ; 
it is therefore of no use to think about it. Take 
care when you pass under the doors, which are 
very low, not to break the feathers of your bon- 
net, for then all would be lost. I always find the 
turnkeys in the registering room, and the jailor 
generally hands me to my chair, which constantly 
stands near the entrance-door, but this time it 
will be in the yard, at the top of the grand stair- 
case. There you will be met after a short time 
by M. Baudus, who will lead you to the cabriolet, 
and will acquaint you with the place where you 
are to remain concealed.. Afterwards, let God’s 
will bedone,my dear. Do exactly all I tell you. 
Remain calm. Give me your hand, I wish to 
feel your pulse. Very well. Now feel mine. 
Does it denote the slightest emotion?’ I could 
perceive that she was in a high fever. ‘ But, 
above all things,’ she added, ‘ let us not give way 
to our feelings—that would be our ruin.’ I gave 
her, however, my marriage-ring, on the pre- 
tence that if I were stopped in my journey to the 
frontiers it would be advisable net to have any 
thing about me by which I might be known. 
She then called my daughter and said to her, 
* Listen attentively, child, to what I am going to 
say toyou, for I shall make you repeat it. Ishall 
go away this evening at seven o'clock. instead of 





eight: you must walk behind me, because you 
know the doors are narrow; but when we enter 
the long registering room, take care to place 
yourself on my left hand. The jailor is accus- 
tomed to offer me his arm on that side, and I do 
not choose to take it. When we are out of the 
iron gate, and ready to go up the outside stair- 
case, then pass to my right hand, that those im- 
pertinent gendarmes of the guard-house may not 
stare in my face as they always do. Have you 
understood me well?’ The child repeated the 
instructions with wonderful exactness. She had 
scarcely finished when St. Roses came to us. He 
had got introduced under the pretence of accom- 
panying Madame Lavallette home; but his real 
aim was to see me once more, for he was not inour 
confidence. His presence would have been a 
great restraint upon us. I took him therefore 
aside, and said to him, ‘ leave us now, my friend, 
Emilie has, as yet, no idea of her misfortune. 
We must let her continue in her ignorance. 
Conte back at eight o’clock: but do net come in 
if the sedan chair is no longer there. In that 
case, go immediately to her house for she will be 
there.’ 

“T embraced him, and forced him out of the 
door. But there soon.came another visitor; it 
was Colonel Briqueville, whose wounds had kept 
him at home for above two months. He had not 
expected to see my wife, and he soon perceived 
that his presence might be intrusive, though he 
was not yet acquainted with the whole extent of 
my horrible situation. So great was his emotion 
that I was afraid it would become contagious. 
* Leave us,’ I whispered to him ; ‘ this is the last 
time I see her. One moment's weakness may 
kill her.’ At last we remained alone. I looked 
at Emilie ; I thought of all the obstacles I should 
find in my way, and which would overwhelm us. 
A fatal idea crossed my mind ; ‘ suppose,’ said I, 
* you were to go to the jailor and offer him one 
hundred thousand francs, if he will shut his eyes 
when I pass; he will perhaps consent, and we 
shall all be saved.’ She looked at me for a mo- 
ment in silence, and then replied, ‘ well, I will 
go.’ She went out and came back after a few 
minutes. I already repented the step I had made 
her take. I was sensible how useless, how im- 
prudent it was. But whenshe returned, shesaid 
to me calmly,‘ it is of no use. I drew from the 
jailor but a few words, and these were sufficient 
to convince me of his honesty, therefore let us 
think no more of it.’ ° 

“* Dinner was at last brought up. Just as we 
were going to sit down to table, an old nurse of 
ours, Madame Dutoit, who had accompanied 
Josephine, came in very ill. Madame de Laval- 
lette had left her in the registering-room, intend- 
ing to send her after me when I should be gone; 
but the heat of the German stove and her emo- 
tion had made her-soill, and she had so long in- 
sisted on seeing me once more, that the turnkey 
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let her in without the permission of the jailor. 
Far from being useful to us,the poor woman only 
added to our confusion. She might lose her pre- 
sence of mind at the sight of my disguise; but 
what was to be done? The first object was to 
make her cease her moanings, and Emilie said 
to her in a low but firm voice,‘ no childishness. 
Sit down to table, but do not eat: hold your 
tongue, and keep this smelling-bottte to your 
nose. In less than an hour you will be in the 
open air.’ 

“This meal, which to all appearance was to 
be the last of my life, was terrible. The bits 
stopped in our throats; not a word was uttered 
by any of us, and in that situation we were to 
pass almost an hour. Six and three-quarters 
struck at last. ‘I only want five minutes, but I 
must speak to Bonneville,’ said Madame de La- 
vallette. She pulled the bell, and the valet-de- 
chambre came in; she took him aside, whispered 
a few words to him, and added aloud, ‘ take care 
that the chairmen be at their posts, for I am 
coming; now,’ she said to me, ‘ it is time to dress.’ 

* A part of my room was divided off by a screen, 
and, formed a sort of dressing-closet. We step- 
ped behind the screen, and while she was dress- 
ing me with charming presence of mind and ex- 
pedition, she said to me,‘ do not forget to stoop 
when you go through the doors; walk slowly 
through the registering-room, like a person ex- 
hausted with fatigue.’ In less than three minutes 
my toilet was complete. We went back to the 
room, and Emilie said to her daughter, ‘ what do 
you think of your father?’ A smile of surprise 
and incredulity escaped the poor girl: ‘ I am se- 
rious, my dear—what do you think of him?’ 1 
then turned round, and advanced a few steps. 
‘He looks very well,’ she answered; and her 
head fell again, oppressed on her bosom. We all 
advanced in silence towards the door. I said to 
Emilie, ‘ the jailor comes in every evening, after 
you are gone. Place yourself behind the screen, 
and make a little noise, as if you were moving 
some piece of furniture. He will think it. is I, 
and will go out again. By that means I shall 
gain a few minutes, which are absolutely neces- 
sary forme to get away.’ She understood me, 
and I pulled the bell. ‘ Adieu!’ she said, raising 
her eyes to heaven. I pressed her arm with my 
trembling hand, and we exchanged a look. If we 
had embraced, we had been ruined. The turnkey 
was heard; Emilie tlew behind the screen; the 
door opened; [ passed first, then my daughter, 
and lastly Madame Dutoit. After having cross- 

-ed the passage, I arrived at the door of the re- 
gistering room. I was obliged, at the same time, 
to raise my foot and to stoop lest the feathers of 
my bonnet should catch at the top of the door. I 
succeeded: but, on raising myself again, i found 
myself in the large apartment, in the presence 
of five turnkeys, sitting, standing, and coming in 
my way. I put my handkerchief to my face, and 
was waiting for my daughter to place herself on 
my left hand. The child, however, took my 
right hand; and the jailor, coming down the 
stairs of his apartment, which was on the lefi 








hand, came up to me without hindrance, and 

putting his hand on my arm, said to me,‘ you 

are going away early, Madame.’ He appeared 

much affected, and undoubtedly thought my wife 

had taken an everlasting leave of her husband. 

It has been said, that my daughter and I sobbed 

aloud: the fact is, we scarcely dared to sigh. I 

at last reached the end of the room. A turnkey 
sits there day and night in a large arm chair, and 
in a space so narrow, that he can keep his hands 
on the keys of two doors, one of iron bars, and 
the other towards the outer part, and which is 
called the first wicket. This man looked at me 
without opening his doors. I passed my right 
hand between the bars, to show him I wished to 
go out. He turned, at last, his two keys, and we 
got out. There my daughter did not mistake 
again, but took my right arm. We hada few 
steps to ascend to come to the yard; but, at the 
bottom of the staircase there is a guard-house of 
gendarmes. About twenty soldiers, headed by 
their officer, had placed themselves a few paces 
from me to see Madame de Lavallette pass. At 
last 1 slowly reached the last step, and went into 
the chair that stood a yard or two distant. But 
no chairman, no servant was there. My daugh- 
ter and the old woman remained standing next 
to the vehicle, with a sentry at six paces from 
them, immoveable, and his eyes fixed on me. A 
violent degree of agitation began to mingle with 
my astonishment. My looks were directed to- ~ 
wards the sentry’s musket, like those of aserpent 
towards its prey. It almost seemed to me that I 
held the musket in my grasp. At the first mo- 
tion, at the first noise, I was resolved to seize it. 
I felt as if I possessed the strength of ten men; 
and I would most certainly have killed whoever 
had attempted tolayhandsonme. This terrible 
situation lasted about two minutes, but they 
seemed to-me as long asa whole night. At last 
I heard Bonneville’s voice saying to me, ‘ one 
of the chairmen was not punctual, but I have 
found another.’ At the same instant I felt my- 
self raised. The chair passed through the great 
court, and, on geiting out, turned to the right. 
We procecded to the Quai des Orfevres, facing 
the Rue de Harlay. There the chair stopped, 
and my friend Baudus, offering me his arm, said 
aloud,‘ you know, Madame, you have a visit to 
pay to the President.’ I got out, and he pointed to 
a cabriolet that stood at some distance in that 
dark street. I jumped into it, and the driver said 
to me, ‘ give me my whip.’ I looked for it in 
vain;—he had dropped it. ‘ Never mind,’ said 
my companion. A motion of the reins made the 
horse start off in a quick trot. In passing by I 
saw Josephine on the Quai, her hands clasped 
and fervently offering up prayers toGod. We 
crossed the Pont St. Michel, the Rue dela Harpe, 
and we soon reached the Rue de Vaugirard, be- 
hind the Odeon theatre. It was not till then that 
1 breathed at ease. In looking at the driver of 
the cabriolet, how great was my astonishment to 
recognise Count Chassenon, whom I was very 
far from expecting to findthere. ‘ What!’ I said, 
‘is it you!’—* Yes; ard you have behind you 
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four double-barrelled pistols, well loaded ; I hope 
you will make use of them.’ ‘ No, indeed, ! will 
not compromise you.’ ‘ Then I shall set you the 
example, and wo to whoever shall attempt to 
stop your flight.’ 

“ We entered the new Boulevard, at the cor- 
ner of the Rue Plumet: there we stopped. I 
placed a white pocket-handkerchief in the front 
of the cabriolet. This was the signal agreed upon 
with M. Baudus. During the way,] had thrown 
off all the female attire with which I was disguised, 
and put on adicky great-coat with a round silver- 
laced hat. M. Baudus soon joined us. 1 took 
leave of M. de Chassenon, and modestly follow- 
ed my new master. It was eight o’clock in the 
evening; it poured torrents of rain; the night was 
extremely dark,and the solitude complete in that 
part of the Faubourg St. Germain. 1 walked 
withdifficulty. M. Baudus went on more rapidly, 
and it was not without trouble that I could keep 
up with him. I soon left one of my shoes in the 
mire, but I was, nevertheless, obliged to get on. 
We saw gendarmes galloping along, who were 
undoubtedly in search of me, and never imagined 
that 1 was so near them. Finally, after one 
hours walk, fatigued to death, with one shoe on, 
and one off, we arrived in the Rue Grenelle, near 
the Rue de Bac, wliere M. Baudus stopped fora 
moment. ‘I am going,’ he said ‘to enter a 
nobleman’s hotel. While 1 speak. to the porter 
get into the court. You will find a staircase on 


your left hand. Go upto the highest story. Go 


through a dark passage you will meet with tothe 
right, and at the bottom of which is a pile of 
wood. Stop there.’ We then walked a few 
steps up the Rue de Bac, and I was seized with 
a sort of giddiness when I saw him knock at the 
door of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Duke de Richelieu. M. Baudus went in first; 
and while he was talking to the pdérter, who 
thrust his head out of his lodge, I passed rapidly 
by. ‘ Where is that man going?’ cried the por- 
ter. ‘It is my servant.’ I quickly went up to 
the third floor, and reached the place that had 
been described to me. I was scarcely there when 
1 heard the rustling of a silk gown. I felt myself 
gently taken by the arm and pushed into an 
apartment, the door of which was immediately 
shut upon me. 1 stepped on towards a lighted 
fire, which cast around the room a very faint 
glimmering. Having placed my hands upon the 
stove to warm myself, I found a candlestick and 
a bundle of matches. I guessed that I might 
light a candle. I did so; and I examined my 
new abode. It was a middle-sized room, on the 
garret-floor. The furniture consisted of a very 
clean bed, a chest of drawers, two chairs, and a 
small German stove of earthen-ware. On the 
chest of drawers I found a paper, on which the 
following words were written: —* Make no noise. 
Never open your window but in the night, wear 
slippers of list, and wait with patience.’ Next 
to this paper was a bottle of excellent claret, se- 
veral volumes of Moliere and Rabelais, anda 
basket containing sponges, purfumed soap, al- 
mond paste, and all the little utensils of a gentle- 





man’s dressing-box. The delicate attentions 
and the neat handwriting of the note, made me 
guess that my hosts combined with their most 
generous feelings, elegant and refined manners. 
But why was | in the Hotel of Foreign Affairs? I 
had never seen the Duke de Richelieu. M. 
Baudus was indeed attached to that department, 
but in a very indirect manner. I could not have 
inspired any interest in the King; besides, in 
that case, it would have been more natural to 
pardon me. If I was there by the connivance of 
the Minister, what reason could he have had to 
violate his sacred duties, belie the loyalty he 
owed his sovereign, associate himself with the 
party of Buonaparte, and protect a criminal sen- 
tenced for a conspiracy?” 

After a confinement of some time in these 
apartments, Lavallette ultimately got out of 
Paris, by the assistance of two Englishmen, Sir 
Robert Wilson and Mr. Bruce. His wife was 
brutally treated in prison; and for twelve years 
after her enlargement, suffered under an aberra- 
tion of intellect: melancholy and despondence 
were the sad effects of her heroic conduct: the 
instrument had been too highly strung. We be- 
lieve she still survives, and has recevered from 
the effects of her malady. 


——EEEEEEs 
HISTORY OF HATS. 


AT a recent meeting of the London Society 
of Antiquaries, Mr. Repton communicated a 
very curious and interesting paper on the his- 
tory of hats, accompanied by eight sheets of 
drawings of hats and caps, in an infinity of shapes 
and fashions, from the time of Richard II. up to 
1784. He observed, the name hat was derived 
from a Saxon word, meaning a covering for the 
head, in which general sense it had been used 
by early authors, and applied to the helmets of 
steel. Hats and caps were anciently made of 
felt, woollen, silk, straw, and various other ma- 
terials, and were as diversified in their colours. 
In the time of Elizabeth the common people ge- 
nerally wore weollen caps, and some acts were 
passed in her reign to encourage the manufac- 
ture of them. The broad britas were introduced 
by the cardinals to their scarlet hats, and follow- 
ed by the clergy. The inconvenience of the 
broad rims all round, caused the turning of one 
side, then two sides were turned up, and, at last, 
turning up three sides introduced the cocked 
hat. The high-crowned hat was first worn in 
the time of Elizabeth, and declined in the reign 
of Charles II. Mr. Repton then noticed the 
ornaments of hats, such as feathers, brooches, 
and bands. Henry VIII. is described on his 
entry into Calais, as wearing feathers from Jadia 
four feet long; and men wore feathers in their 
hats as late as the reign of Queen Anne. Yew 
is mentioned as placed in the hat to denote 
mourning for a deceased relative and friend. 
The paper contained numerous curious and. 
amusing quotations on the subject from a great 
variety of authors. 
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THE FAITHFUL. 


Tuov wert young, Love, cre we parted—a gay and graceful 
flower, 

With heart .as light, and brow as bright as summer's sun- 
niest hour; 

With lips that shamed the forest tree, and whispers soft and 
low 

As living streams of paradise at morn were heard to flow. 


Thou wert young, Love, ere we parted—thy gift of life was 
jest 

With hope that, like a spirit-bird, sang ever in thy breast; 

Thy thoughts were like those fairy gems the good alone may 
find, 

Thy cares like twilight clouds that show the beaming stars 
behind! 

Thou wert young, Love, when we parted—pale sorrow 
bathed thy cheek, 

And sadder bodings chilled thy heart than sighs had skill to 
speak ; 

But Love hath wordless melody, an eloquence no tongue 

May e’er express in human speech, or breathe in sweetest 
song: 


The ship lay rocking in the bay—the southern breeze sprang 

1 a cold and altered cheek, and wildly left thee 

I wana then, my lips were steeped in tears, but not mine 

For grief had parched my heart's warm dew, and held it 
seared and lone! 


The moonlight rose upon the sea, but found nor ship nor 
barque! 

Like hills of silver shone the waves! but all the shore lay 
dark! 

As though thy maiden beauty graced and gladdened e’en the 
sea; 

But ah! the shore was dark, my Love, thy light had gone 
Srom me! 


To other lands away—away—thy loveliness was borne; 

Oh! wherefore, ere we bade farewell, had I not died that 
morn ? 

The dawn rose o’er the purple waves all beautiful and free, 

Yet still the shore lay dark, my Love, there came no morn 
for me! 


Oh! I remember well the hour, when months and months 
were past, 

Those blessed lines of love from thee—from thee arrived at 
last! 

I kissed each word thy hand had traced, each sign thy touch 
had left, 

And, trembling, hid it next my heart—1 was not quite bereft! 


Thou wert young, Love, ere we parted—thy step was fleet 
and free, 

And graceful as the dappled fawn that bounds o’er lawn 
and lea; 

Yet why regret the lost, the sweet, the early scenes we 
ranged— 

Through wave and storm, at length we meet—the same, but 
ah! how changed! 


The daring breath of Time has touched thy chesnut curls 
with snow, 

Thy form hath lost its fawn-like grace—thine eyes their 
sunny glow; 

Yet art thou still the same to me—ay, dear in thy decay, 

As when a bright and pbeauteous girl, thou heard'st my first 
fond lay. ~ 


Our passion was no sun-born flower a moment starts to 
light, 

That wastes its bloom in one brief day, and withers in a 
night; 





Ours was no transitory love, that like the rainbow plays, 
And wreathes the memory just as long as it may charm the 
gaze! 


But like the tree that lifts its head amidst the northern 
snows, 

And steadfast weathers every breeze and every blast that 
blows ; 

That, when the latest leaf hath past, remembers but the 
spring ; 

For night which closes in so fast, a second morn may bring ! 





THE ACCEPTED. 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


I THANK you for that downcast look, 
And for that blushing cheek : 

1 would not have you raise your eyes, 
I would not have you speak : 

Though mute, I deem you eloquent, 
I ask no other sign, * 

While thus your little hahd remains 
Confidingly in mine. 


I know you fain would hide from me 
The tell-tale tears thai steal 

Unbidden forth, and half betray 
The anxious fears you feel: 

From friends long-tried and dearly loved 
The plighted bride must part: 

Then freely weep—I could not love 
A cold unfeeling heart. 


I know you love your cottage home, 
Where in the summer time, 

Your hand has taught the clematis, 
Around the porch toclimb; _ 

Yon casement with the wild rose screen, 
Yon little garden too, 

How many fond remembrances 
Endear them ali to you. 


You sigh to leave your mother’s roof, 
Though on my suit she smiled, 

And spurning ev’ry selfish thought, 
Gave up her darling child; 

Sigh not for Aer, she now may claim, 
Kind deeds from more than one ; 

She’ll gaze upon her daughter's swiles 
Supported by her Son! 


I thank you for that look—it speaks 
Reliance on my truth; 

And never shall unkindness wound 
Your unsuspecting youth ; 

If fate should frown, and anxious thoughts 
Oppress your husband’s mind, 

Oh! never fear to cling to me— 
I could not be unkind. 


Come, look upon this golden ring— 
You have no cause to shrink, 

Though oft ’tis galling as the slave's 
Indissoluble link! 

And look upon yon Church, the place 
Of blessing and of prayer ; 

Before the altar hear my vows— 
Who could dissemble there ! 


Come to my home ; your bird shall have 
As tranquil a retreat ; 

Your dog shail find a resting place, 
And slumber at your feet: 

And while you turn your spinning wheel, 
Oh! let me hear you sing, 

Or I shall think you cease to love 
Your little golden ring. 
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THE FEMALE FORM. 


* Who doth not feel, until his aching sight 
Faints into dimness with its own delight, 
His changing cheek, his sinking heart, confess 
The might, the majesty of loveliness? 


Brrow. 


To preserve the health of the human form, is 
the first object of consideration. This is of pri- 
mary importance, for with its health we neces- 
sarily maintain its symmetry, and improve its 
beauty. 

The foundation of a just proportion, in all its 
parts, must be laid in infancy; for, “as the twig 
is bent, the tree’s inclined.” A light dress, which 
gives freedom to the functions of life and action, 
is the best adar-ted to permit unobstructed growth; 
for thence the young fibres, uninterrupted by 
otstacles of art, will shoot harmoniously into the 
form which nature drew. The garb of childhood 
snould in all respects be easy; not to impede its 
movements by ligatures on the chest, the loins, 
the legs, or the arms. By this liberty, we shall 
see the muscles of the limbs gradually assume 
the fine swell and insertion which only uncon- 
strained exercise can produce. The shape will 
sway gracefully on the firmly poised waist; the 
chest will rise in noble and healthy expanse ; and 
the human figure will start forward at the bloom- 
ing age of youth, maturing into the full perfec- 
tion of unsophisticated nature. 

The lovely form of woman in particular. thus 
educated, or rather thus left to its natural bias, 
assumes a variety of interesting characters. In 
one youthful figure, we see the lineaments of a 
wood nymph; a form slight and elastic in all its 
parts. The shape, 


‘** Small by degrees, and beautifully less, 
From the soft bosom to the tender waist !"’ 


A foot light as that of her whose flying step 


scarcely brushed the * unbending corn;” and 
limbs, whose agile grace moved in gay harmony 
with the turns of her swan-like neck and spark- 
ling eyes. 

Another fair one appears with the chastened 
dignity of a vestal. Her proportions are of a 
less aerial outline. As she draws near, we per- 
ceive that the contour of her figure is on a 
broader and less flexible scale than that of her 
more ethereal sister. Euphrosyne speaks in the 
one, Melpomene in the other. 

Between these two lies the whole range of 
female character in form; and, in proportion as 
the figure approaches the one extreme or the 
other, we call it grave or gay, majestic or grace- 
ful. Not but that the same person may, by a 
happy combination of charms, unite these qua- 
lities in different degrees, as we sometimes see 
graceful majesty and majestic grace. Unless 
the commanding figure softens the amplitude of 
its contour with a gentle elegance, it may possess 





a sort of regal consequence, but it will be that 
of a heavy and harsh importance; and, on the 
other hand, unless the slight and airy form, full 
of youth and animal spirits, superadds to these 
attractions the grace of a restraining dignity, her 
vivacity will be deemed levity, and her activity 
the romping of a wild hoyden. 

Young women, therefore, when they present 
themselves to the world, must not implicitly 
fashion their demeanours according to the level- 
ing rules of the generality of school-governesses; 
but, considering the character of their own 
figures, allow their deportment, and select their 
dress, to follow and correct the bias of nature. 

There is a class of female contour which bears 
such faint marks of any positive character, that 
the best advice I can give to them who have it, 
is to assume that of the sedate. Such an appear- 
ance is unobtrusive; it is amiable, and not only 
secure from animadversion, but very likely to 
awaken respect and love. Indeed, in all cases, 
a modest reserve is essential to the perfection of 
feminine attraction. 

As it has been observed, that, during the 
period of youth, different women wear a variety 
of characters, such as the gay, the grave, &c. 
when it is found that even this loveliest season 
of life places its subjects in varying lights, how 
necessary does it seem that women should carry 
this idea yet farther by analogy, and recollect 
that she has a summer as well asa spring, an 
autumn, and a winter! As the aspect of the 
earth alters with the changes of the year, so does 
the appearance of a woman adapt itself to the 
time which passes over her. Like the rose, she 
buds, she blooms, she fades, she dies ! 

When the freshness of virgin youth vanishes 
—when Delia passes her teens, and approaches 
her thirtieth year, she may then consider her day 
as at the meridian; but the sun which shines so 
brightly on her beauties, declines while it dis- 
plays them. A few short years, and the jocund 
step, the airy habit, the sportive manner, must 
all be exchanged for “ faltering steps and slow.” 
Before this happens, it would be well for her to 
remember that it is wiser to throw a shadow 
over her yet unimpaired charms, than to hold 
them in the light till they are seen to decay. 

Each age has an appropriate style of figure 
and pleasing; and it is the business of discern- 
ment and taste todiscover and maintain those 
advantages in their due seasons. 

The general characteristics of youth, are meek 
dignity, chastened sportiveness, and gentle seri- 
ousness. Middle age has the privilege of pre- 
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serving, unaltered, the graceful majesty and ten- 
der gravity which may have marked its earlier 
years. But the gay manners of the comic muse 
must, in the advance of life, be discreetly 
softened down into little more than cheerful 
amenity. 

Time marches on, and another change takes 
place. Amiable as the former characteristics 
may be, they must give way to the sober, the 
venerable aspect with which age, experience, 
and “ a soul commercing with the skies,” ought 
to adorn the silver haifs of the Christian 
matron. 

Nature having maintained a harmony between 
the figure of woman and her years, it is deco- 
rous that the consistency should extend to the 
materials and fashion of her apparel. For youth 
to dress like age, is an instance of bad taste sel- 
dom seen. But age, affecting the airy garments 
of youth, the transparent drapery of Cos, and 
the sportiveness of a girl, is an anachronism as 
frequent as it is ridiculous. 

Virgin, bridal Beauty, when she arrays herself 
with taste, obeys an end of her creation—that of 
increasing her charms in the eyes of some vir- 
tuous lover, or the husband of her bosom. She 
is approved. But when the wrinkled fair, the 
hoary-headed matron, attempts to equip herself 


for conquest, to awaken sentiments which, when 


the bloom on her cheek has disappeared, her 
rouge can never recall; and, despite of all her 
efforts, we can perceive “memento mori” writ- 
ten on her face, then we cannot but deride her 
folly, or, in pity, counsel her rather to seek for 
charms the mental graces of Madame de Se- 
vigne, than the meretricious arts of Ninon de 
VEnclos. 

But that, in some cases, wrinkles may be 
long warded off, and auburn locks preserve a 
lengthened freshness, is not to be denied; and, 
where nature prolongs the youth of a Helen or 
a Sarah, it is not for man to see her otherwise. 
These are rare instances; and, in the minds of 
rational wemen,gught rather to excite wonder 
than desire to emulate their extended reign. 
But what ought to be we know is not always 
adopted. St. Evremond has told us that “a 
woman’s last sighs are for her beauty ;” and 
what this wit has advanced the sex has ever 
heen too ready to confirm. A strange kind of 
art, a sort of sorcery, is prescribed by tradition, 
and in books, in the form of cosmetics, &c., to 
preserve female charms in perpetual youth. But 
I fear that, until these composts can be con- 
cocted in Medea’s caldron, they will never have 
any better effect than exercising the faith and 
patience of the credulous dupes, who expect 
to find the elizir vite in any mixture under 
heaven. 

The rules which I would lay down for the 
preservation of the bloom of beauty, during its 
natural life, are few, and easy of access. And, 
besides having the advantage of speaking from 
my own wide and minute observation, I have 
the authorities of the most eminent physicians of 
every age, to support my argument. 





The secret of preserving beauty lies in three 
things—temperance, exercise and cleanliness. 
From these.few heads, | hope much good in- 
struction may be deduced. Temperance includes 
moderation at table, and in the enjoyment of 
what the world calls pleasure. A young beauty, 
were she as fair as Hebe, and elegant as the 
Goddess of Love herself, would soon lose these 
charms by a course of inordinate eating, drink- 
ing, and late hours. 

I guess that my delicate young readers will 
start at this last sentence, and wonder how it can 
be that any well-bred woman should think it 
possible that pretty ladies could be guilty of 
either of the two first-mentioned excesses. But, 
when 1 speak of inordinate eating, &c., I do not 
mean feasting like a glutton, or drinking to in- 
toxication. My objection is not more against 
the quantity than the quality of the dishes which 
constitute the usual revasts of women of fashion. 
Their breakfasts not only set forth tea and coffee, 
but chocolate, and hot bread and butter. Both 
of these latter articles, when taken constantly, 
are hostile to health and female delicacy. The 
heated grease, which is their principal ingredient, 
deranges the stomach; and, by creating or in- 
creasing bilious disorders, gradually overspreads 
the fair skin with a wan or yellow hue. After 
this meal, a long and exhausting fast not unfre- 
quently succeeds, from ten in the morning till 
six or seven in the evening, when dinner is served 
up; and the half-famished beauty sits down to 
sate a keen appetite with Cayenne soups, fish, 
French patees steaming with garlic, roast and 
boiled meat, game, tarts, sweet-meats, ices, fruits, 
&c. &c. &c. How must the constitution suffer 
under the digestion of this melange! How does 
the heated complexion bear witness to the com- 
bustion within! And,when we consider that the 
beverage she takes to dilute this mass of food, 
and assuage the consequent fever in her stomach, 
is not merely water from the spring, but cham- 
pagne, madeira, and other wines, foreign and 
domestic, you cannot wonder that I should warn 
the inexperienced creature against intempe- 
rance. The superabundance of aliment which 
she takes in at this time, is not only destructive 
of beauty, but the period of such repletion is full 
of other dangers. Long fasting wastes the 
powers of digestion, and weakens the springs of 
life. In this enfeebled state, at the hour when 
nature intends we should prepare for general 
repose, we put our stomach and animal spirits 
to extraordinary exertion. Our vital functions 
are overtasked and overloaded;—we become 
hectic—for observation strongly declares that 
invalid and delicate persons should rarely eat 
solids after three o’clock in the day, as fever is 
generally the consequence; and thus, almost 
every complaint that distresses and destroys the 
human frame, may be engendered. 


** When hunger calls, obey; nor often wait 
Till hunger sharpen to corrosive pain ; 
For the keen appetite will feast beyond 
What nature well can bear; and one extreme 
Ne’er without danger meets its own reverse."’ 
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Wuen the army of the Duke of Wellington 
was marching upon Toulouse, a deputation was 
sent to him from the Royalists of Bordeaux, 
promising, that if he would detach a small force 
in that direction, the town should be given up to 
him for the King. 

Immediately rumour, with her thousand 
tongues, sent about the town all manner of re- 
ports ; lying here, lying there, till she frightened 
all the peaceable inhabitants out of their wits. 
The commandant of the Chateau Trompette was 
resolved, they said, to defend it for Napoleon to 
the last; and there he lay, with a formidable 
force, keeping the tri-c>loured flag flying conti- 
nually, and threatening to turn his cannon on the 
town, if it submitted to the English. Ona the 
other hand, came the news that the British and 
Spanish forces were marching upon Bordeaux, 
and that their general threatened, if a shot was 
fired in its defence, to give the town up to the 
fary of the soldiery; and immediately murder 
and assassination got into all the old womens’ 
heads in the place, and nothing was thought of 
but finding some hole to hide their children and 
their money till the storm had blown over. 

There was at that time living in Bordeaux an 
old Welsh lady of the name of Jones, and like 
Jephtha, judge of Israel, she was blessed with 
one fair daughter, whom she loved passing well. 
She had continued to live on in France through 
peace and war, without minding any one, and, 
as she said, had never been frightened at any 
thing since her poor dear husband's death, till 
she heard that the English and Spaniards were 
going to take Bordeaux by ’sault. For the 
Spaniards, she understood, were most voracious 
savages; as tothe English she did nct mind them. 

At the time of the French revolution, old mo- 
nasteries were to be sold for an old song, and 
nunneries were to be had for the having. Thus 
it so happened, that in those days, Monsieur 
Emanuel Latouche (who had once been a Jew, 
and had become professidnally a Christian, 
though he was strongly suspected of being no 
religion at all) had acquired under a revolutionary 
sale, the property of the convent which lay on 
the one side of the Rue de I'Intendance, and the 
monastery which lay on the other. Now, Mon- 
sieur Emanuel Latouche, for reasons best known 
to himself, espoused a certain French lady; his 
marriage with whom appeared to be the proxi- 
mate cause of his christianization; and having 
imbibed her fortune, and bought the buildings 
aforesaid, he set up as a great dealer in marine 
stores. After a certain period of connubial feli- 
city, the lady died, and left to the care and gui- 
dance of Fmanuel Latouche, a certain remnant 
of herself, called a son, which she had had by a 
former marriage; and as Monsieur Latouche was 
reputed to have cheated all the world, he was by 
no means so inconsistent as not to cheat his own 
step-son, at least so it was generally supposed! 





Finding that it would be a great deal better 
speculation to let the monastery aforesaid, he 
prevailed upon old Mrs. Jones, whom we have 
heretofore mentioned, to take a great part of it, 
assuring her, as a farther inducement, that in 
case she should in future have any thing to hide, 
he could show her a place in that very house 
which would never be discovered by the keenest 
eyes. It is not known whether Mrs. Jones was 
biassed by this information or not, but, however, 
she took up her abode in that part of the monas- 
tery which looks down upon the Marche Domi- 
nique on the one hand, and the theatre Francais 
on the other; and Monsieur Emanuel Latouche, 
with his step-son, continued to live in the old 
convent on the other side of the Rue de I’'Inten- 
dance. It was by these means that an intimacy 
first took place between pretty Lucy Jones and 
Edward Fontange, the step-son of Monsieur 
Emanuel Latouche. 

There can be no doubt, since Horace says it, 
that the best plan is to begin in medias res, but 
there is, notwithstanding, some trouble in work- 


ing up one’s lee-way. Being arrived at this 


point, however all the rest is simple. Having 
put a handsome young man and a pretty girl to- 
gether, what in the name of heaven can they do 
but fall in love with each other? It is what they 
always do in novels, and poems, and plays, and, 
I am afraid, in real life too; for propinquity isa 
terrible thing, and, for my own part, I am a firm 
believer in animal magnetism, that is to say, as 
far as retraction and repulsion go. However 
that may be, Edward Fontagne and Lucy Jones 
tried very hard to fall in love with eaeh other, 
and, after a short time, succeeded to a miracle; 
so much so, indeed, that Mrs. Jones, perceiving 
what was going on, thought fit to speak to Mr. 
Latouche upon the subject, desiring to know if 
he intended to take his step-son jnto business with 
him, in which case she should not scruple, she 
said, to give him her daughter. But Mr. La- 
touche informed her that he should do no such 
thing; that his step-son was no better than a 
beggar, whom he had educated out of love for 
his dearly beloved wife deceased, and that, far- 
ther, he would not give him a farthing, or do any 
thing else for him in the world; whereupon Mrs. 
Jones quarrelled with Monsieur Emanuel La- 
touche, called him a miserly old curmudgeon, 
and going home turned young Fontange out of 
her house, and bade her daughter Lucy to think 
no more of the young vagabond. Now love, 
being no better than a pig, the best way of mak- 
ing him to go on is to pull him back by the hind 
leg; and consequently Lucy Jones, who was the 
most obedient creature in the world, thought 
more than ever of Edward Fontange, saw him on 
every occasion that she could contrive, and it is 
supposed let him now and then take a stray kiss 
without saying any thing but “ don’t,’ which, he 
being a Frenchman, did not at ail understand. 
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It was at this time that the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s army crossed the Pyrenees, and fear took 
possession of Mrs. Jones, who was not only ter- 
rified for her daughter Lucy, but also for certain 
sums of money which she had kept long under 
lock and key: What was to be done? She 
puzzled a long time; but in a moment the words 
of Monsieur Emanuel Latouche came to her re- 
membrance. He could show her, (he had said) 
a.place in that very house, which would never 
be discovered by the keenest eyes; and as she 
thought of it, her hope grew high; she seized a 
candle from the table, without saying a word, 
and rushed into the cellar. For where could it 
be, she asked herself, but in the cellar? Lucy, 
who beheld her mother so suddenly seized with 
the spirit of locomotion, naturally imagined she 
was mad, and followed her as fast as she could. 
Her first supposition appeared confirmed, when 
on entering the cellar, she found her mother 
gazing fixedly upon a small iron cross in the 
wall. “There it is, sure enough,” cried Mrs. 
Jones ; “ there it is!” 

“ Are you out of your senses, Mamma?” de- 
manded Lucy, respectfully; “are you mad? 
There’s what ?” 

“ Why, the terraqueous suppository, girl!” 
answered Mrs. Jones, who had forgotten a con- 
siderable portion of her English during her resi- 
dence in France. ‘“ The terraqueous supposi- 
tory that that old curmudgeon, Latouche, told 
me of when he attrapped me in taking this old 
conventicle.”’ 

“T do not see any repository at all,” said 
Lucy. “Isee nothing but the cellar wall and 
an iron stancheon to keep it up.” 

““ Nonsense,” said Mrs. Jones; “I'll have a 
mason this minute, and get to the bottom of it;” 
so away she ran and brought a mason, but the 
first thing was to make him keep secresy, and 
having conducted him in pomp to the cellar, she 
shut the door, and made her daughter Lucy give 
him the Bible. “ Swear!” said Mrs. Jones, in 
a solemn tone, like the ghost in Hamlet, “swear!” 
The mason held up his hand, “‘ 1 swear never to 
reveal,” &c. “Je jure tout ce que vous vou- 
drez.” “I swear any thing you like,” replied 
the mason; and Mrs. Jones finding this oath 
quite comprehensive enough, set him forthwith 
to work upon the wall just under the iron cross, 
when, to the triumph of Mrs, Jones, and the as- 
tonishment of Lucy and the mason, a2 strong 
plated door was soon discovered, which readily 
yielded them admission into a small chamber, 
only ventilated by a round hole, which seemed 
to pass throvgh the walls of the building, and 
mount upwards to the outer air. Nothing else 
was to be found. The rubbish was then nicely 
cleared away, a chair and a table broughtdown, 
and the mason paid and sent about his business ; 
when, after having looked in the dark, to see 
that there were no sparks, for the chamber was 
all of wood, Mrs. Jones and her daughter mount- 
ed to upper air, and retired to bed, not to sleep, 

but to meditate over the convent subterranean. 

}t was about the middle of the next day that an 
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officious neighbour came in to tell Mrs. Jones 
that the British forces were approaching the 
town. There could be no danger, he said; but, 
nevertheless, the tri-coloured flag still flew on 
the walls of the Chateau Trompette, and Lord 
Wellington had sworn he would deliver the town 
to the soldiery if there was a shot fired. It was 
very foolish to be afraid, he said, trembling in 
every limb, but the people were flying in all 
directions, and he should leave the town too, 
for he had no idea of being bayoneted by the 
Spaniards. 

“Let us shut the street-door,” said Lucy, as 
soon as he was gone, “ and all go down together 
to the hole in the wall, and when it is all over we 
can come out.” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Jones, “ you, Lucy, and 
the maid shall go down, but I will stop here and 
take care of my property; perhaps I may be 
able to modulate their barbarosity.”’ 

“ Lord, Ma’am,” cried the maid, “ you’ll be 
killed.” 

Mrs. Jones replied very coolly that they would 
never think of killing an old woman like her, 
who had but a few years to live. 

’ The maid then vowed if her mistress remained 
she would stay with her, and the tears rolled 
down her cheeks at the idea of her self-devotion. 
Lucy said very quietly that she would stay with 
her mother. But Mrs. Jones would not hear of 
it; and finding her daughter very much resolved 
to do as she said, she had recourse to a violent 
passion, which was aided by the noise of a drum 
in the street, and seizing Lucy by the arm, she 
snatched up the box that held her money, car- 
ried them both down-stairs to the cellar, and, 
pushing them into the dark chamber, shut the 
door with a bang; after which she returned to 
the maid, for whose safety she had not the same 
maternal regard, and waited the event with in- 
domitable fortitude. 

In the mean time, Lucy remained in the dark. 
The first thing she did was to feel about for the 
chair, and sitting down, she had a good opportu- 
nity of crying to her heart’s content. She was 
still engaged in this agreeable occupation, when 
she heard a knocking, as if somebody wished to 
come in. Lucy wiped her eyes and listened. It 
could not*be her mother ; she would ha¥e come in 
at once, without any such ceremony ; besides it did 
not seem to come from that side. Lucy listened 
again; the knocking continued, but evidently 
came from the opposite part of the chamber, and 
did not seem so near as the cellar. Lucy now 


| got upon her feet, trembling as if she had the 


palsy, and began to approach the sound. She 
knocked over the table, and almost fainted with 
the noise. She picked up the table, and knock- 


| ed over the chair, and then again vice versa, 
| stopping awhile between each to take breath; 


having arranged all that, she tumbled over her 
mother’s money-box, broke her shins, and hopped 
about the room on one foot with the pain for full 
five minutes; then, not being able to find the 
chair, she leaned against the wainscot for sup- 
port; but the wainscot gave way with a creak, 
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as if it moved on hinges, and she had almost 
fallen headlong into another room as dark as the 
first. Lucy now doubted whether she ought to 
be most surprised or frightened; but fright had 
decidedly the majority, when she heard some- 
thing move in this same dark chamber, on the 
opposite side to where she herself had entered.— 
Now Lucy, though she had never studied modern 
tactics, was possessed of many of those principles 
which are supposed to constitute a good general ; 
and in the present instance, not having had an 
opportunity of reconnoitering her ground, and 
finding her forces totally inadequate to meeting 
an adversary of any kind, she resolyed upon 
making a retreat under cover of the darkness, 
but, unfortunately, she had neglected to observe 
which way she had advanced, and, for a moment, 
could not find the entrance into the other cham- 
ber. The noise which she had at first heard of 
something moving, increased ; she became more 
and more bewildered, ran this way and that, till, 
Ugh! she ran against something soft and warm, 
which caught fast hold of her, and in this inte- 
resting position she fainted. What could she do 
else? Oh, ye bards and romancers, give me 
some delicate description of a young lady reco- 
vering from a fainting fit! But oh! when Lucy 
opened her eyes, she found herself sitting in the 
manner that European young ladies and gentle- 
men generally sit, with an engaging youth, no 
other than Edward Fontange, sitting beside her 
in mute despair, and from time to time fanning 
her face with the tails of his coat, while a lamp, 
with its accompanying phosphorus-box, stood by 
with its dim light, showing in more gloomy hor- 
rors the walls of a dark vault, which, to the ter- 
rified eyes of Lucy, seemed interminable. 

Forgetting all the ho’s and ha’s of the two 
lovers, together with question and answer with- 
out end, be it briefly stated that Edward Fon- 
tange had never contrived to forget Lucy Jones, 
and always remembering that it was his want of 
fortune which had broken his love-dream, he in- 
cessantly meditated the means of remedying that 
wherein fate had wronged him. Butall ordinary 
plans demanded years, long years, to perfect, 
and love would brook no delay. He had heard, 
however, of hidden treasures, and of monks who 

immense sums during the revolu- 
tion, and he bethought him of searching the cel- 
lars of the old convent where he lived, without 
ever dreaming that he should there find a sub- 
terranean communication with the dwelling of 
his Lucy. Upon his first examination he was 
struck, like Mrs. Jones, by an iron cross in the 
wall, and resolved, like her, to come to the bot- 
tom of it the first opportunity. 

The first opportunity arrived with ‘the arrival 
of the British troops; for his good step-father, 
not having the most courageous disposition, flew 
instantly to the country with his wealth, and left 
Edward to take care of the house. No sooner 
was he gone, than poor Edward descended to the 
cellar, and with a good pick-axe and a strong 





chamber exactly similar to hets,” Ei 
this more closely than she had dome, he soon 
found his way to an extensive vault, and on nar- 
rowly viewing the walls with his lamp, he disco- 
vered another iron cross, smaller than the for- 
mer. Here he set to work again with his pick- 
axe, when suddenly he thought he heard a noise 
as if something fell. He listened, and hearing it 
again, blew out his lamp for fear of an intruder. 
Two or three subsequent clatters succeeded, 
then a creak, as if of an opening door, and im- 
mediately after he clearly heard some one move 
and breathe in the vault. Whether it wascurio- 
sity, or one of those odd presentiments that some- 
times come over us, or the Lord knows what, 
but his prudence left him; he advanced to find 
out what it was, got hold of a woman’s gown, and 
in a minute after had his own fair Lucy fainting 
in his arms. As may be supposed, he lighted his 
lamp, and, on finding who it was, went through 
all the stages of surprise, consternation, and 
anxiety. He then tried several ways of bringing 
her to herself, amongst which was kissing her 
mere than once, but that did not answer at all, 
for the more he kissed her the more dead she 
seemed to be; but at length, as I have said, after 
a reasonable time she opened her eyes, and then 
she had violent fits of astonishment, which were 
calmed and appeased by hearing an account very 
similar to that which has just been recited. 
Lucy had no curiosity at all, she cared for 
nobody’s affairs but her own; nevertheless, sim- 
ply out of affection for Edward, she insisted on 
his goiag on with his researches under the little 
iron cross in the wall while she was present ; she 
would not have it delayed a moment, and looked 
on as eagerly as if she had been the most curious 
person in the world. Edward worked away. 
The wall was soon demolished, and behind it ap- 
peared no door, but a small cavity, and a small 
wooden chest. “Here it is! here it is!” ex- 
claimed Edward, in a transport of joy, taking it 
out and setting it on the ground. “ Lucy, dear 
Lucy, you are mine at last. I would give nothing 
for the treasure if my Lucy did not share it.” 
Lucy could do nothing but cry, for the gene- 
rosity of her lover’s sentiments left her no other 
answer. However, she took the lamp, and both 
knelt down to look what was on the top, when, 
oh, horror! the only word that met their view 
was “ Reliques.” Edward gazed on Lucy, and 
Lucy looked at Edward, without saying any 
thing. ‘ Well, let us see, at all events,” said Ed- 
ward at last, and taking up the pick-axe, he very 
soon opened the case, when sure enough nothing 
presented itself but old bones and mouldering 
scraps of linen. “ Sacre bleu!” cried Edward; 
Lucy said nothing, but she thought the same. 
* Hark!” cried her lover, “there is your 
mother!” But, no: they listened: there was 
nobody, and they again turned to gaze upon the 
box. “ Lucy,” said Edward, “ I am very unfor- 
tunate to lose you again in this manner.” “ You 


| do not love me, Edward,” said Lucy. “ Do you 


{ 


arm set to work upon the cellar wall. He soon, | 
like Mrs. Jones, discovered a door, and a small 


think it is money I care about?” Edward caught 
her to his breast, held her there a moment, then 
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starting back;much to Lucy’s surprise—‘* It’s 
all nonsense,” cried he, “ old bones could never 
be so heavy!” Then down he went upon his 
knees, and away with the relics. The first tier 
was bones, and the second tier was bones, but 
the third was of bright, shining Louis d’ors; and 
Edward starting up, caught Lucy in his arms, 
and kissed, and re-kissed her, till he had almost 
smothered the poor girl. 

The next thing was, what was to be done with 
the money? for though Edward believed himself 
to be the legitimate owrer thereof, yet he had 
some twinges as to its being found on the premi- 
ses of his step-father. At length after many pros 
and cons—* Go you back, Lucy,” said her lover, 
“ to the room-where you were, and be not afraid, 
for there is no danger to the town, or any one in 
it; for my part I'll take the money, and away to 
M. G , who was a good friend to my poor 
mother; he is the soul of honour, and will tell 
me what I can do honourably; one more kiss, 
and then good-b’ye; but say nothing to any 
body of what has happened till you hear from 
me.” 

It was two days after this, that Monsieur 
Emanuel Latouche paid a visit to’ Mrs. Jones, 
for the apparent purpose of congratulating her 
upon the quiet and peaceable state of the town; 
but in reality to inform her that his scapegrace 
step-son had found a treasure in his cellar, and 
run away with the same. “ But,” said Emanuel, 
“T will make him refund every sous, or send him 
to the galleys for a robber.” 

“ Surely,” said Mrs. Jones, “ you would never 
think of sending your wife’s child to the galleys, 
Monsieur Latouche ?” 

“1 would send my own father,” replied Ema- 
nuel. As he spoke, the door opened, and in 
walked no other than Edward Fontange and his 
mother’s friend, MonsieurG——-—. Now, Ema- 
nuel Latouche looked rather blank to see this 
accompaniment to the tune of his step-son; 
thinking it probably best to attack, rather than 
be attacked, he began upon poor Edward in most 
merciless terms, reproaching him with ingrati- 
tude, threatening him with the galleys, and ask- 
ing him if the house where he found the treasure 
was not his. 

“T think not,” replied Monsieur G , to 
this last question; “1 think not, Monsieur La- 
touche. It certainly is not, if you bought that 
house with the money of this young man’s mo- 
ther, which was left to him at her death. Take 
my advice, be content with what you have; forI 


am not sure, that, if this business were investi- 


gated, you yourself might find your way to the 
galleys, instead of sending him there.” 

There was something in the tone of Monsicur 
G that wonderfully calmed Emanuel La- 
touche, who at first had been inclined to fight it 
out strongly; but, upon second thoughts, he 
swore he was ill-treated, very much ill-treated, 
but, as “ suffrance was the badge of all his tribe,” 
he walked out of the room, grumbling as he 
went; and as for the rest, why—“ hey for the 
wedding !” 








‘** As some fair female unadorn’d and plain, 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights every borrow'd charm that dress supplies, 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes; 
But when those charms are past, for charms are frail, 
When time advances, and when lovers fail, 
She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 


In all theglaring impotence of dress.”’ 
GoLpsMITH: 


To appear well in dress is peculiarly desirable 
in women, and, as an excellent writer observes, 
“ It is to be-received as an unequivocal symbol 
of those qualities which we seek in a wife.” It 
indicates cleanliness, sweetness—a love of order 
and universal propriety. What then is there to 
censure in a moderate consideration of dress ?— 
Nothing. We may blame where we find extra- 
vagance, profusion, and misappropriation—sub- 
jection to the tyranny of fashion, slavery to 
vanity—in short, bad taste. Hence a due con- 
sideration and attention to dress, especially with 
females, becomes an object of no small concern. 
Modesty, as well as any other of the female 
graces, no less than vanity ig displayed or indi- 
cated by dress. 

The nature of dress is often subject to the 
influence of prevailing fashion; without either 
utility or propriety. Fashion gives absolute 
sway to certain notions, and abolishes every pre- 
vious idea of beauty or elegance which is not in 
strict accordance with its immediate tenets.— 
That which at one time would have excited the 
blush of modesty, shall suddenly be considered 
becoming and elegant; and that which has been 
esteemed proper and useful shall in like manner 
suddenly be considered superfluous and vain. 
Indeed, fashion exerts an influence in changing 
expeditiously, and often absurdly, the opinions 
of society in these particulars, as well as the 
moral affections, according to the most extra- 
vagant fancy. But the real standard of beauty 
is not so changeable. When least subject to the 
folly and madness of fashion, and arrayed with 
neatness and taste, the female appears more in- 
teresting and lovely— 


* Loveliness 


Needs not the foreign aid of ornament’ 
But is, when unadorn’d, adorn’d the most.” 


A certain degree of attention to dress, but 
short of devotedness, is necessary and laudable ; 
for, as Lavater observes, “ Young women who 
neglect the toilet,and who manifest but very 
little concern about dress, indicate a general 


| disregard for order—a mind ill adapted to the 


details of house-keeping—a deficiency of taste, 
and of the qualities that inspire love—they will 
be careless of every thing. On the contrary, 
devotedness to dress, pursuing all the frivolities 
and caprice of fashjon, indicates a deficiency of 
those good and sound qualities, which we wish 
to see in mothers, and which are characteristic 
of women of intellectual worth, prudence, and 
discretion.” 
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hour, And pourforth a - lone ail 


A 
to 


ream the wild beach at 


thee. 


I love thee tI love thee !=But ne’er shalt thou dream it! 
°*T were folly*twere madness i=Thou could’st not love me! 


Then why by revealing, 
My heart's treasur’d feeling, 


The torture incur of one cold glance from thee T= 
Ah no, let me doat on in silenee and deem it 
Atones for my crime~if *tis crime to love thee! 


this 








LINES ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY. 


BY LORD BYRON. 


’Tis done! and shivering in the gale 
The barque unfurls her snowy sail; 
And whistling o’er the bended mast, 
Loud sings on high the fresh’ning blast ; 
And I must from this land be gone, 
Because I cannot love but one. 


But could I be what I have been, 

And could I see what I have seen, 
Could I repose upon the breast 

Which once my warmest wishes blest, 
{ should not seek another zone, 
Because I cannot love but one. 


As some lone bird without a mate, 
My weary heart is desolate ; 

I look around and cannot trace 

One friendly smile or welcome face, 
And even in crowds I'm still alone, 
Because I cannot love but one. 


And I will cross the whitening foam, 
And i will seek a foreign home ; 

Till I forget a false, fair face, 

I ne’er shall find a resting place; 

My own dark thoughts I cannot shun, 
But ever love, and love but one. 


The poorest, veriest wretch on earth 
Still finds some hospitable hearth, 
Where friendship’s or love's softer glow 
May smile in joy or sooth in wo: 

Bat friend or lover I have none, 
Because 1 cannot love but one. 





I go! but wheresoe’er I flee 

There's not an eye will weep for me, 
There’s not a kind congenial heart 
Where I can claim the meanest part, 
Nor thou, who hast my hopes undone, 
Wilt sigh, although I love but one. 


To think of every early scene; 

Of what we are, of what we've been; 
Would whelm some softer hearts with wo: 
But mine, alas: has stood the blow, 

Yet still beats on as it begun, 

And never truly loves but cne. 


And who that dear, loved one may be 

is not for vulgar eyes to see ;— 

And why that love was early crost, 
Thou knowest the best—I feel the most; 
But few that dwell beneath the sun 

Have loved so long, and loved but one. 


I’ve tried another’s fetters, too, 

With charms, perchance, as fair to view ; 
And I would fain have loved as well ; 
But some unconquerable spell 

Forbade my bleeding breast to own 

A kindred care for aught but one. 


’T would sooth to take one lingering view, 
And bless thee in my last adieu ; 

Yet wish I not thine eye to weep 

For him who wanders o’er the deep ; 
Though wheresoe’er my barque may run, 
I love but thee—I love but one. 


. 
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RESPECT FOR THE DEAD. 
THERE is no feeling in our nature stronger or 
more universal than that which insists upon re- 
spect for the dead. It is found in every age and 
nation.—The savage shows a kindness and reve- 


rence to the dead, which he never pays the | 
sacred, is, that this is the place where we lose 


living; and enlightened man ranks it among the 


most sacred of his duties, to offer the last sacri- | 
| the changes of life and death: but at the gates of 


vailed now, as in ancient days, that the spirits of | the tomb, they are taken and we are left. We 


fice of affection at the grave. If the belief pre- 
the unburied suffered for the negleet of their 
friends, this feeling might be more easily ac- 
counted for; but it does not seem to partake of 


superstition; it is rather sentiment, enlightened, | 
just, and manly sentiment, influencing not only | 


the intelligent, but many beside, who in general 
seem to be strangers to strong and delicate feel- 


ing. 
The light-hearted soldier, at the grave of his 


comrade, feels a heaviness which makes him — 
a better man for the time; the rough seaman | 


leans thoughtfully over the side of his vessel, till 


broken, are calm and unconscious again. At 
every village funeral, when the dead lies in the 
midst of the living, with a fixed and calm sere- 
nity on his brow—with an unsearchable depth of 
meaning in his features, which no mortal eye 
may read—if it be only a child perishing in the 
daybreak of its existence, whose loss well be as 
little felt in the world at large as the withering 
of a garden flower—-still he is for the time invest- 
ed with the commanding majesty of death; chil- 
dren join their hands and look timidly around 
them; old men lean upon their staves and pon- 
der; though among them, he seems no longer of 
them ; the air of gentle and firm reserve on his 
countenance gives the impression that he sees 
what we cannot see, hears what we cannot hear, 
and is already acquainted with those mysteries 
of the future, which the living desire and yet 
tremble to know. 

Neither does this interest in the dead cease 
when they are hidden from our eyes. It follows 
. them to the grave, and makes us regard as sacred 
the place where we have laid them. The burial- 
plaee.is the retreat of the thoughtful; the shoes 
of care and passion are put off by those who 
enter the lonely ground. It has a good effect 
upon the feelings ; it makes the unfortunate more 
reconciled to this world, and the gay more 
thoughtful of another—The cold ghestliness of 
the sculptured marble—the gray stone sinking, 
as if weary of bearing its unregarded legends of 
the ancient dead, the various inscriptions show- 
ing, sometimes, what the dead were, but still 
oftener what they ought to have been, subdue 
the heart to sadness, though not to gloom.—And 
what a lion in the path is public feeling, to all 
who would disturb the repose of the tomb! It 
is easier to rifle the mansion of the living, than 
the narrow house of the dead; for the living can 
protect themselves, and therefore are less re- 
garded, while the whole moral force of a wide 
region is at once in arms to resent an insult 
offered to the dead. This feeling may be ex- 

‘ 











cessive—perhaps it is—but no one can deny that 
it is energetic and strong-—We do not condemn 
nor defend it; but the thirsty vengeance with 
which it pursues offenders, shows how deep is the 
reverence of the living for the dead. 

One reason why the home of the dead is thus 


them. Up to this place we follow them through 


are forcibly driven back, and the mind loses 
itself in earnest conjectures respecting their des- 
tiny—what it may be, now it is thus widely sepa- 
rated from ours. 

The most striking and magnificent view we 
ever 3aw of the great cataract of our country, 
represented simply the waters above, and the 
long line where they lean to dash below ; the rest 


| was left to the imagination, which made out for 


itself a more profound impression of the grandeur 
of the scene, than representation or description 


by measure could possibly have given. Thus it 


the waters which the plunge of the corpse has _ is with the surface of the ground where the dead 


are laid: hitherto we come, but no further; we 
see not how nor where they are gone; this is the 
boundary, beyond which the living cannot go 
nor the dead return ; and it arrests and chains the 
imagination, like the place in the ocean where 
some gallant wreck went down. 
SE 
BLACKSTONE. 


Youne writers may study with advantage the 
nervous and lucid style of this work—its entire 
freedom from all superfluous words and meretri- 
cious ornaments. Style is one’s peculiar manner 
of relating his thoughts. That of some authors 
is striking and quite their own: of others, is less 
perceptibly different from ordinary narratives. 
The first is easily imitated; the latter is by far 
preferable and more difficult of attainment when 
its peculiarity does not consist in any unnatural 
disposition of sentences, or the selection of un- 
common words, but in the plain, clear, and art- 
less way in which the treasures of an observing 
and intelligent mind are displayed to the easy 
comprehension of the reader. This is the species 
which the erudite commentator has chosen. The 
style of Phillips, the orator, is of the former de- 
scription. Full of broad and dazzling metaphors, 
sudden antitheses, broken exclamations and 
bursts of passion. You conceive the man to be 
always in a fury; and although many of his stu- 


| died displays are calculated to arouse attention 


and animate the spirit of an assembly predisposed 
to think with him, yet they are often turgid when 
they should be serene, and frequently address 
the passions before they have convinced the 
reason. 

Dr. Johnson affords another example of style; 
peculiar, studied, and pompous. But it conveys 
profound wisdom, pure morals, and a wonderful 
acquaintance with all the innermost recesses of 
the human character. It heaves and swells like 
the billows of the ocean; but, like the ocean, it 
is deep and powerful. 
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THE LAKE—THE SHIPWRECK—THE GATHERER. 





THE LAKE. 


— 
’ 


June has charmed 
The winds to rest: the broad, blue waters sleep 
Profound from bank to bank ; or if an airy 
Have leave a moment wantonly to bead 
The graceful lily sitting on her throne 
Of moist, lush leaves, the lovely shadow waves 
In tremulous response below, and then 
The lake is strangely still again. The eye 
Delights to look into thore glossy depths, 
And glance refreshed from flower to flower that blooms 
Anew, in shadowy glory, ere the breeze 
Destroy its brief, bright life. The very trees, 
Deliciously deceptive, fling abroad 
Aye, leaf for leaf, their greenness. E’en the bee 
That buzzes round the woodbine, has his dark 
But clear-seen image ; and, anon, floats near 
The gem-winged butterfly. The bird which skims 
The tides of air, seems in the impassive flood 
Again to sport; and every cloud that sails 
Slowly through heaven, has motion, colour, shape, 
In that clear, liquid world. Laburnum showers 
Profuse her golden blossoms; and the vine 
Her full, frank clusters, that but wait the breath 
Of August to put on the glorious tint 
Of amethyst ; and proud the tulip shows 
His gorgeous dyes—scarlet, and gold, and black— 
The gayest flower the silver waters hold; 
But not so dear, ah no! not half so dear, 
To the fond eye as many that unfold 
Their simpler beauties there. The queen-rose reigns 
Supreme as ever—in that mirror still, 
As in the rich and breathing world above, 
Fairest among the fair. 





THE SHIPWRECK. 


Now the forest trees are shaking, 
Like bullrushes in the gale; 

Now the folded flocks are quaking 
*Neath the battering of the hail, 

From a jungle-cumbered river 
Comes a grow! along the ground, 

And the cattle start and shiver— 
For they know full well the sound. 


Now the sea-fowl, wildly screaming, 
Seeks the shelter of the land; 
And a signal-light is gleaming 
Where yon vessel nears the strand: 
Just at sunset she was lying 
All becalmed upon the main; 
Now, with sails in tatters flying, 
She to windward beats—in vain. 


I can hear the tempest flapping 
His exulting wings aloud, 
And their hands the demons clapping 
In the sulphurous thunder cloud. 
By the fire-flaucht’s gleamy flashing, 4 
On the reef that ship I spy, 
With the billows o’er her dashing— , 
Hark !—(Oh Goa !)—that fearful cry! 


Full five hundred human voices 
In that shriek came on the blast! 
Now the tempest fiend rejoices, _ 
For all earthly aid is past! 
Lo, the surf, like smoke is showering 
O’er the cliffs that seaward frown— 
Which the greedy gulf devouring, 
Like dark Hades sucks them down! 





THE GATHERER. 


** A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.”’ 


Shakspeare. 


Tue fountain of content must spring up in the 
mind; and he who has so little knowledge of 
human nature as to seek happiness by changing 
any thing but his own disposition, will waste his 
life in fruitless efforts, and multiply the griefs 
which he purposes to remove. 

It was the opinion of some of the ancient phi- 
losophers that the milky way was the road by 
which the inferior deities went to the councils of 
Jove. Others maintained it to be the path by 
which the souls of heroes winged their way ta 
heaven, after the dis: xlution of their bodies. 

“ Who would not rather risque his shudd’ring form 

Within a fragile barque, and brave the storm, 
Than sink beneath the waves, and be no more ? 
Cold, cold and clammy is the hand of death, 

And dark the mansion that if leads us to! 

But is not death the omega of care ? 

Aye—but we die—and go, we know not where!” 

Get not your friends by bare compliments, 
but by giving them sensible tokens of your love; 
it is well worth while to learn to win the heart 
of a man the right way. Force is of no use to 
make or preserve a friend, who is an animal that 


— 


is never caught nor tamed but by kindness and 
pleasure. Excite them by your civilities, and 
show them that you desire nothing more than 
their satisfaction; oblige with all your soul that 
friend who has made you a present of his own. 


They mourn, but smile at length, and smiling mowrm 
The tree will wither long before It fall ; 

The hull drives on, though mast and sail be torn ; 

The roof-tree sinks, but moulders on the hall 

In massy hoariness; the ruin’d wall 

Stands when all wind-worn battlements are gone ; 

The bars survive the captive they enthral ; 

The day drags through though storms keep out the sun; 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on. 


A map does not exhibit a more distinct view of 

the boundaries and situation of every country, 
than its news does a picture of the genius and 
morals of its inhabitants. 
If you wish to give consequence to your infe- 
riors, answer their attacks. . Michael Angelo, 
advised to resent the insolence of some obscure 
upstart who was pushing forward to notice by 
declaring himself his rival, answered, “‘ who con- 
tests with the base, loses all.” 
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RECIPES. 





If you marry a woman for money, you may 
expect to have this unworthy motive cast into 
your teeth on the very first family skirmish. “ I 
could never consent, (said a spirited youth,) to 
be maintained at the expense of my wife, as I 
should hate to be reproached for not having 
brought any thing into the house but my 
clothes.”’ 


Count Abensburg, who in Henry II.’s progress 
through Germany, while other courtiers came 
with their treasures, brought his thirty-two chil- 
dren, and presented them to his sovereign, as the 
most valuable offering he had to bestow. 

“ Low accents, plaintive whispers, groans profound, 
Sighs of a people that in gladness grieves, 

And melancholy murmurs float around, 

Till the sad air a thrilling sound receives, 
Like that which sobs amidst the dying leaves 
When with autumnal! winds the forest waves ; 
Or dash of an insurgent sea that heaves 
On lonely rocks, or lock’d in winding caves, 
Hoarse through their hollow aisles in wild low cadence 
raves.” 

It is a very easy thing to devise good laws; the 
difficulty is to make them effective. The great 
mistake is that of looking upon men as virtuous, 
or thinkipg that they can be made so by laws: 
and consequently the greatest art of a politician 
is to render vices serviceable to the cause of 
virtue. 


Dr. Johnson calls patriotism “ the last refuge 
of ascoundrel!’” Of course he did not mean the 
genuine love of country, but the flimsy mask 
which is assumed under the specious name of 
party spirit, actuated by base and selfish motives. 

“ Life,” said Voltaire, “ is thickly sown with 
thorns, and I know of no other remedy than to 
pass quickly through them. The longer we 
dwell on our misfortunes the greater is their 
power to harm us.” 

Speaking of the overbearing disposition of 
Maupertuis, in his quarrel with Koening, he said, 
* He resembled the weasel in the fable, who did 
not care if he put both heaven and earth in con- 
fusion, for the sake of a rabbit’s hole which he 
had usurped.” 


* [| doubt,” says Lord Chesterfield, in a letter 
to Crebillor, “ whether it is allowable for any 
man to write against the worship and belief of 
his own country, even if he were in good faith 
convinced that they were not free from errors, 
on account of the disturbance and disorder it 
would occasion; but I am very certain that no 
man is at liberty ge attack the foundations of 
morality, and to break those ties which are so 
necessary, and already too weak, to restrain 
mankind within the bounds of dufy.* 

Men doat on this world’as if it were never to 


have an end, and neglect fhe next.as if it were 
never to have a beginning. 





received the name of aqua vite—liquor of life; 
‘“* A discovery concerning which,” says a learned 
physician, “ it would be difficult to determine, 
whether it has tended most to diminish the hap- 
piness, or shorten the duration of life. In one 
sense it may be considered the elixir of life, for 
it speedily introduces a man to immortality !” 


In the country, a man’s mind is free and easy, 
discharged, and at his own disposal: but in the 
city, the persons of friends and acquaintance, 
one’s own and other people’s business, ‘foolish 
quarrels, ceremonies, visits, impertinent dis- 
courses, and a thousand other fopperies and 
‘diversions steal away the greater part of our 
time, and leave no leisure for better and more 
necessary employment. Great towns are buta * 
larger sort of prison to the soul, like cages to 
birds, or ponds to beasts. 


He who attempts to make others believe in 
means which he himself despises, is a puffer; he 
who makes use of more means than he knows to 
be necessary, is a quack; and he who ascribes 
to those means a greater efficacy than his own 
experience warrants, is an impostor. 

The great task of him who conducts his life by 


the principles of religion, is to make the future 
predominate over the present. 





RECIPES. 
OF CLEANING BLACK SILK. 


Ir this is a slip, unpick the seams; take one 
piece at a time and put it on a table, then takea 
pennyworth of bullock’s gall, and boiling water 
sufficient to make it pretty warm, dip a clean 
sponge in the gall liquor, and, washing your 
sponge in a pan of warm water, after dipping it 
into the liquor, rub the silk well on both sides, 
squeeze it well out, and proceed as before. Then 
hang up this piece of silk, and clean the others 
in the like manner. When the whole are done, 
immerse them altogether in a pan of spring 
water, to wash off the dirt which the gall has 
brought upon the surface of the silk; change 
your rinsing waters till they are perfectly clean, 
and, after washing, dry your silks im the air, pin 
them out on a table, &c- first dipping a sponge 
in glue-water, and rubbing it on the wrong side 
of the silk. Dry it near the fire, and it will be 
as new. 


THE MODE OF EXTRACTING GREASE-SPOTS 
FROM SILK, COLOURED MUSLIN, Ke. 


Take French chalix, finely scraped, and put it 


, on the grease-spot, holding it near the fire, or 


When the art of distilling spirits, generally 


attributed to Raymond Lully, was discovered, 
the secret of longevity was supposed to have 
been brought to light, the mercurius volatilis to 
be at length fixed, and the pernicious product 


over a warm iron reversed, or on a water-plate 
in which is boiling water. This will cause the 
grease to melt,and the French chalk will absorb, 
it, and jt may then be brushed or rubbed off. If * 
any grease remains, proceed as before until it is 
all extracted. The French chalk is a fine solu- 
ble powder apd of a dry absorbent quality, acting 
upon Silks as Fuller’s earth does upon woollen. 


